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Emilius and Sophia: Or, a new Syftem of Education. ‘Trati- 
flated from the French of J. J. Roufleau. By the Tranfla- 
tor of Eloifa. Vols. II. and IV. 5s. fewed. Becket and 
De Hondt. | | 


AVING, in our former accounts of this work, accom- 
“panied Mr. Rouffeau to the end of his third book, we en- 
ter, with him, in his fourth, on that alarming period of youth, 
when inftinét hath fully awakened the paffions, and the man 
begins to grow fenfible of his moral exiftence. 


Man, fays Mr. Rouffeau, (apologizing for the quaintnefs of 
the expreffion) is born twice; firft to exift, and then to live; 
ence as to fpecies, and again with regard to fex.—At the age of 
puberty commences this fecond birth, when he is truly born to 
live, and enters into full poffeffion of the powers of human na- 
ture. ~Our care hitherto, therefore, fays he, has been little 
more than childrens play: it now becomes of real importance. 


But, tho’ nature points out the time when a youth emerges 
from infancy, he obferves, that this period may be either acce- 
lerated or retarded by education: and, as he conceives, a great 
deal depends, as well with regard to the phyfical as the moral con- 
ftitution, on the late appearance of this crifis, he advifes thofe 
who have the care of children, to avoid every thing in their 
difcourfe and behaviour that may excite curiofity, or kindle 
the paffiens. The inftructions of nature, fays he, are late and 
tedious,: thofe of man are almoft always premature. In the 
firft cafe, the fenfes rouze the imagination; in the fecond, the 
imagination awakens the fenfes, and gives them a too early a&ti- 
vity, which cannot fail to enervate individuals, and in time the 
fpecies. It has been long a general and certain obfervation, 
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2 Rousseau’s Sytem of Education. 
that the age of puberty in both fexes, is always more forward 


_in.a polifhed and enlightned people, than amongft the ignorant 


and {avage. Mr. de Buffon had phyfically accounted for'this, 
from the different nature of their aliment; obferving, that in 
great towns, and among people in affluence, children, being ac- 
cuftomed to eat plentifully, and upon fucculent food, arrive 
foon at maturity; while in the country, and among poor peo- 
ple, their food being Iefsnourifhing, they arrive at that term at 
Jeaft three years later. Our Author admits the truth of the 
obfervation, but conceives the Naturalift to be miftaken, in at- 
tributing to aphyfical fource what ought to’ be afcribed to a mo- 
ral one; a miitake, he cbierves, very common to the Philofo- 
phers of the prefent age. 


. There is another miftake, however full as common to modern 
Philcfophers, and to Mr. Roufleau among the reft, viz. that 
of attributing altogether to a different caufe what they 
conceive not to be the {cle confequence of that which ts pointed 
out ; whereas fuch confequence may be, and in the prefent cafe 
‘certainly is, the joint effet of both: nor can it be doubted, 
that the imagination and conftitution aét reciprocally on each 
other, as well as feparately and anitedly on the paffions. Our 
Author is, nevertheiefs, certainly in the right, when he con- 
cludes, that in a matter of this delicate nature, ignorance and 
innocence accompany each other. 


In treating of the growing paflions of youth, Mr. Rouffeau 
deduces them from the fource of felf-love; into whofe various 
modifications he refolves x!l that is great, noble, and generous 
in human nature. Weconceive, however, that he is miftaken 
in three capital propofitions, which he Jays down as maxims, in 
expatiating on this fubject. We are the more furprifed at this 

-miftake, as we fhould have rather expected our apparently-bene- 
volent Author to have eired on the other fide of the queftion. 
Tt will give his Readers allo, we fear, no very favourable idea of 
his own difpofition, if they conceive thefe maxims to be the 

‘refult of his own fenfations, and not of miftaken reafonin<. 

His firft maxim is this, + 


_ dt is not in the power of the human heart to fympatbife with 
.thofe who are happier than ourfelves, but with thofe only who 
are more miferable. Now the reafon why he conceives 
the human heart cannot fympathife (or as the original has it, 
_fe mettre @ la place) with perfons in a happier fituation, is, that 
.it.is prevented by envy. ** We never fympathife with the rich 
and great, fays he, however fincerely attached to them; tho’ 
_we do fo with the happinefs of perfons of meaner condition ; 
as, for inftance, thofe who compote and enjoy fcenes of: rural 
‘fimplicity.” We do not fee, however, what difference of rank 
and 




















and condition has to do at all in this affair. It is the guantum, 
and not the mode of happinefs, that is here infiftedon. The 
maxim afferts, that we never put ourfelves into the place of, or 
have a fellow-feeling with, thofe who are more happy than our- 
felves; [des gens qui font plus heureux que nous.) 1s the hap- 
pinefs [du bonheur] of the meaner fort, by which we are faid to 
be affected, fuppofed to be greater or lefs than our own? If 
greater, it makes the maxim falfe; if lefs, we do not fee the 
propriety of calling it in this place happinefs at all. - So that in 
any cafe, our Author’s illuftration renders his propofition ob- 
fcure. What he meant to fay, we apprehend, to be to this 
cffec&t ; The human heart is ineapable, on account of envy, of .taking 
pleafure in the pleafure of cthers wha are conceived to be in a mare 
happy fituation than itfelf ,; but is fupfeeptible only, through the timi- 
dity of felf-love, of fuffering by the fuffering of thofe who are more 
miferable. This maxim, however, argues a ftrange malignity 
in the human heart, if fuch be its natural and uncorrupted ten- 
dency ; but we conceive the Author hath here attributed one of 
the prudential maxims, founded on a knowlege of the world, 
to the fimple di€tates of fentiment. ‘This will appear fufficient- 
ly evident on confidering his other maxims. * 


ad Maxim. We pity in others thofe evils only, from which we 
think ourfelves not exempt. 


It is plain, from this affertion, that our Author cannot fpeak 
here of the fimple di€tates of the human heart, or of that in- 
ftantaneous impulfe which is the effeét of fentiment: in which 
felf-intereft, and even felf-prefervation are fometimes fo little 
concerned, that both are voluntarily facrificed to the relief of 
the diftrefled object. How often do we melt into tears, and are 
affected with the moft fympathetic forrow, on the reprefentation, 
or even relation, of a fpecies of diftrefs into which there is a 
mora! impoffibility of our ever falling ? ‘That fuch forrow is in- 
creafed, when it comes nearer home, when refe3ion confirms 
it, and awakens our apprehenfions for ourfelves, we readil 
grant; but, that impulfe by which the heart is firft indaced to 
compaffionate, and feel for, the unhappy, is the effect of a dif- 
ferent motive. Our Author thinks nothing more beautiful, afe 
fecting, and true than the following line ; 


Nonignara mali, miferis fuccurrere difca, 


It is our opinion,. neverthelefs, and that founded on obferya- 
tion, that perfons who have been themfclves unfortunate, are 
not the moft remarkable for fympathizing with, and relicying 
the diftrefles of, others. On the contrary, the young, the 
jgnmorant, the delicate and unexperienced, are thofe whofe 
hearts and bands are the moft open, to feel aud relieve the fuf- 
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‘ Rousseau’s Sy/fem of Edacation. 


ferings of their fellow-creatures ; at the fame time it muff be 
confeiled alfo, that thefe are ever the moft.ready to take a plea-~ 
{ure in the happinefs of others, and fhare equally in their joys 
and their forrows. 


That felf-love is the grand motive of human actions, and, 
perhaps, the only one by which the underftanding tmfluences 
the will, we readily admit; but we do not think it the fole mo- 
tive of fuch aétions, and much lefs the fpring which influences 
the heart, and actuates the paflions. 


3d Maxim. Our pity for the misfortunss of others, is not mee- 
fured by the quantity of evil, but by the Juppofed fenfsbility of the 
/ uae rele 

‘¢ We pity the wretched only in proportion, fays Mr. Rouf- 
feau, as we believe them fenfible of their own wretchednels.” 
If we reflect, indeed, profoundiy on the matter, and can re- 
duce our paiions under the command of our reafon, this may, 
in fome cafes, tellus, ic ts abiurd.to pity the fufferings of a man 
who doth not fuifer at all, but if we appeal to the fact, the 
very reverle of our Author’s aflertion is true. Is it not notori- 
ous, that we of.en pity perfons, whom we know to be imfenfi- 
ble of their misfortunes? ‘To inftance only the idiot and the 
madman, perhaps the greateft objects of human pity! Are not 
thofe people often the objects of our compaflion, who account 
themfelves much happier than wef Nay, do we not fome- 
times even pity them for thinking fo; and for being of fuch a 
difpofition, as to reap a fatisfaction from circumftances under 
which we think we fhould be miferable ? 


_ We might expatiate more largely on this fubje@t, were not 
what has been already faid, futhcient to fhew, that the above 
maxims are thofe of the head, and not of the heart. In apply-+ 
ing thefe maxims alfo, our Author betrays his errour ftill more 
egregioufly, and fhews, that if fome Philofophers have attribut- 
ed too much to phy/ical, and too little to moral, caufes, he hath 
been guilty of a contrary fault. ‘¢ If the firft objeé&, fays he, 
which prefents itfelf to my Pupil, happen to exhibit a melan- 
choly fpectacle, the fenfation is immediately fucceeded by a 
pleafing idea: perceiving himfelf exempt from the evils with 
which others are afflicted, he finds that he is happier than he 
imagined. He fympathifes in the fufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures; but that fympathy is voluntary and agreeable.” That 
the reflection of being exempted from the miferies by which 
others are afflicted, 1s agreeable or pleafing, cannot be doubted: 
but if he truly fympathtze with the diftreffed, +he will feel as 
much pain from a fenfe of their fufferings, as he will recéive 
pleaiu:e from the reflection on his own fecurity. -Our- Author 


feems. 
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RovssEau’s Syfiem of Education. 
feems to be quite a ftranger to the nature of fympathy, or that 
fellow-fecling we have in the fufférings and enjoyments of others. 
We would recommend it to’ him, therefore, to confider with 
attention, what Dr. Smith hath profefledly, and‘’Mr. Hume oc- 
cafionally, written on this fubject. He would do well alfo, to 
{peak with a little more refpect of modern Phi'ofophers, till he 
is in a Capacity to prove their tenets fo ridiculous and abfurd as 
he hath endeavoured to reprefent them. He may venture fafely 
to differ frem the herd of mankind, and laugh at vulgar preju- 
dices; it would be prudent in him, however, even to: refpect 
the prejudices of Philofophers*, unlefs he was better qualified 
to explode them. We are forry there fhould be any occafioa 
for reminding a Writer of fuch extraordinary abilities, that phy- 
fical fcience is the foundation of all moral and political know- 
lege, and that no man ever treated Metaphyfics with contempt, 
except thofe whe were incapable of that moft elevated and fub- 
hime exeraife of the human underftanding. » 


There is not, in our opinion, a more confolatory and well- 
founded tenet in all modern philofophy, than that happinefs is 
not exclufively attached to any ‘one {tate and condition of life; 
but that Providence hath wifely beftowed on all ranks the means 
of being equally happy. Yet this doth our Auther mifreprefent 
and endeavour to explode. “ There is, fay our Philofophers, 
an equal allotment of happinefs and mifery to every rank of meng 
a maxim as dangerous as it isabfurd. If all mankind are equal- 
ly happy, it would be ridiculous to-give ourfelves any trouble te 
promote their felicity. Let each remain in his fituation: Jet 
the flave endure the lafh, the lame his infiumity, and let the 
beggar perifi, fince they would gain nothing by a change of 
fituation. The fame Philofophers enumerate the pangs of the 
rich, and expatiate on the vanity of their pleafures: was there 
ever fo palpable a fophifm! The pangs of a rich man are net 
effential to riches, but to the abufe of them. If he were ever 
more wretched than the poor, he would deferve no compaffion, 
becaufe he is the creator of his own mifery, and happinefs was 
in his power. But the fufferings of the indigent are the natu- 


* Mr. Rouffeau takes frequent cccafion to be {ever@on the Philofo- 
phers, and that fpirit of philofophizing which, he fays, infeéts the 
Writers of this age. Tam, in doubt, continues he, whether trath gains 
any thing by their labours. A madnefs for fyftems hath got poffefli.n 
of them all; they never fee things as they are, but as they beft agree 
with their hypothefes.—— We are in doubt, however, whether fome of 
Mr. Rouffeau’s Readers will not ‘be apt to think a paffion for paradoxes 
as bad as a paflion for hypothefes; and that a fyftematical madman may 
dtand as good a chance to be in the right, as one that has no fyftem 


at all. 
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6 RoussEau’s Sy/lem of Education. 


tal confequences of his ftate; he feels the weight of his hard 
lot; nolength of time nor habit, can ever render him infenfible 
of fatigue and hunger: neither wifdom nor good humour car 
anhihilate the evils which are in‘éparable from his fituation.” 


Can there be a more grofs and palpable inftance. of mifrepre- 
fentation ‘and fallacy, than we meet with in this paflage? Is 
there ho difference between ill treating a flave, or letting a beg- 
gat périfh, and changing entirely their fituations? Doth our 
Author‘affert, that it is in the power of wealth to make people 


happy? And is it true, that no length of time, habit, wif- - 


dom} for good humour, can alleviate, or even annihilate, ma 

y of the evils of poverty? That men, while they are men, 
muift be fenfible of thofe neceffities which urge them to felf-pre- 
fervation, canrot be denied; but, as for al] the happinefs and 
miféry that'is of a moral or political nature, we will venture te 
fay, there is not a maxim’ better eftablifhed ir all philofophy 
than that it is equally diftributed through every rank in life. A 
fentiment beautifully illuftrated by the following lines of M 
Pope: | , | 
See fome ftrange comfort every ftate.attend ; 

And Pride beftowed on all, a common friend. —— 

The learn’d is happy Nature to explore ; 

The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The rich is happy in the plenty given ; 

The poor contents him with the care of heaven. 
| See the blind beggar. dance. the cripple fing, 

The fot an hero; lunatic a king; 
. The ftarving chymiit in his golden views 

Supremely blett, the poet in his mule, 


- 


.-There,are, itis trite, fome Philofophers who have gone’ fo 
far,as:to aflert, that al] mankind, confidered as individuals, are 
eqially happy: thefe, however, have always taken into the ac- 
count, thefum of the pains and pleafures.each was fuppofed to 
enioy. during his whole life; to which cafe, it is plain ow Au- 
shore objetions are by no means pertinent. 


“Bue 'td return to his practical fyftem. After ftrenuoufly advif- 
ing opennefs and fincerity to be ufed-on all occafions with a Pu- 
pil, ‘he protecds to direét-what fteps ought to be taken with him, 
as the critical age of puberty approaches. ** Exhibit to him, 
fays he, fuch fcenes as may reftrain, rather than accelerate the 
growth of ‘his paffions. Carry him from -the town, where the 
immodeft drefs and behaviour of the women-anticipate the in- 
ftructions ‘of Nature ;. where every fcene’ prefents him with 
pleafares; with which'he ought to remdin unacquainted, till he 
is able*to.chufe with-propriety. - Carry him back to his firft ha- 











bitation, whofe rural fimplicity will fufferhis paffions to unfold 
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in their natural gradation. But if a tafte for the arts fhouid at- 
tach him to the town, let that tafte ferve to prevent a dangerous 
inactivity. Be extremely circum/pect in the choice of \his coth- 
panions, his employment, his pleafures. Shew him fuch pic- 
tures as are affecting, but modeft; fuch as will nourifh his fen-~ 
fibility, without enflaming his defires. But let us-not forget, 
that whilft we endeavour to avoid one extreme, there is, a poffi- 
bility of falling into the other. — [t is. not my intention to afflict . 
my young’Pupil continually with objects of horror,and diftrefs 5. 
to carry him from hofpital to hofpital, and from one prifon to 
another. We muft not, by too. frequent repetition, harden, 
inftead of foftening, his heart at. the fight of human wees..: 
What we too often behold, we ceaie to imagine, and it isin 
imagination only that we fecl the miferies of others. Hence, . 


_ from their conftant vifits to the dying and the fick, the hearts. 


of Priefts and Phyficians grow callous and obdurate. Let your 
Pupil, therefore, be made acquainted wich the lot of man, and, 
the fufferings of his fpecies ; but let him not be too frequent a. 
witnefs of {uch calamity. A fingle object, judicioufly chofen, 
and fhewn at a proper time, will ialpire him with tendernefs, 
and afford him reflection for a whole month. Itis not fo much 
the obje& itfelf, as his return to it in idea, which determines his 
judgment; and the permanency of the impreffion upon his mind 
depends alfo lefs upon. the obje&, than the point of view in 
which it is recalled to his mind.. By this management of our 
examples, leflons, and images, we fhall, for along time, blunt 
the dangerous edge of inclination, and divert the attention of 
nature whilft we follow her own dictates.. — 


<6 In proportion as he becomes more enlightened, let the ideas 
which you mean to excite, be adapted to his underftanding ; 
and in proportion as his defires take fire, make choice of fach 
objects as will moft effectually ftifle the flame. I remember to 
have been told’by an old military Gentleman, who‘was asmuch 
diftinguifhed for his morals as for his courage, that his’ father, 
who was a fenfible man, but extremely devout, feeing thatthe 
was naturally too much inclined to women, {pared fo-pains to 
curb this propenfity ; but finding, notwithftanding a his.care, 
that his fon ftill perfifted in his vices,. he, carried him to:an hof-. 
pital eftablifhed for the. cure of people insthe, venereal difeafe, 
and without any previous intimation of his defign, ted himpinto 
a gallery full of thofe unhappy wretches,.‘who were fevefidly ex- 
piating the folly which had brought them thither. At this hi-: 
deous .fpectacle, fo offenfive. to all his fenfes, the young man 
grew fick.. Go thou wretched debauchée, {aid the father, with a 
fignificant look and emphafis, follow thy loofe inclinations ; it. will 
not be lonbefore thou wilt think yt happy in being admitted 39 
“. 4 this 
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this place, or, perhaps, a vidlim to the moft infamous fufferings 
thou wilt compel thy father to thank God for thy death. 


‘© Thefe few words, joined to the affecting fcene before him, 
made an impreffion upon the young man which time could never 
efface. Condemned by his profeffion to fpend his youth in gar- 
rifons,i he chofe rather to bear the raillery of his companions 
than imitate their vices. J was a man, faid he, and have had 
my foibles; but during my whole life, I never could behold a public 
proflitute wii/out horror, Tutors! let me advile you to put little 


confidence in words; but learn to make a proper choice of: 
time, place, and circumftances: let examples be your lectures, - 


and reit,aflured of their effect. 


 $© During infancy, our employment is incenfiderable; the. 


neflects or miftakes of that age are not without remedy, and 
the good ‘we imbibe might be communicated at a later period : 
but it is otherwife with regard to the age when man firrft begins 
really to live, This age is always too fhort for the ufe which 
we ought to make of it, and its importance requires an unwea- 
ried attention : for this reafon I dwell upon the art of extend- 
ing it béyond its natural duration.’ One of the firft precepts in 
the art of cultivation, is, to retard’ nature as much as poflible, 


that her progrefs may be flow but certain. We mutt not fuffer’ 


Our’youth to commence man the moment it is in his power. 
Whilff the bodv is growing, thofe fpirits which give life to the 


blood, and ftrength to the fibres, are yet unprepared and imper- 


feét.. If they be carried into a different channel, and that which 


was Intended to compleat an individual, be employed in the 


formation of another, they will both remain feeble, and the 
work of nature’ will be left imperfect. The operations of the mind 
are alfo influenced by this perverfion: the functions of the foul 
are as languid and {piritlefs as thofe of the body. Robuft limbs, 
jadeed, do not conftitute courage or genius; and I can conceive 
that ftrength of mind will never accompany that of body, if the 

ans of communication between the bady and mind are im- 


properly difpofed: but how perfect foever they may be in this, 
refpect, thay will always.aét feebly, if the blood which gives: 


them, motion be exhaulted, impoverifhed, and devoid of that 
fubffance which ought to give life and power to every f{pringin 
the machine, , I have generally obferved more vigour of mind 
among thofe people whofe youth are pycferved. from a premature 


corruption of manners, than in more ciyjlized communities,. 


where the di/order.commences with thé power; and, doublets, 
this is one of the reafons why a-people, whofe manners are un- 
corgupted, furpa(s their profligate neighbours.in vaJour and pot 
fenfe, ‘Tne latter fhine only in: certain fubiile qualities’ whieh 
they call wit, fagacity,cunting ; but thofe grand and ndble 
| pie . o functions 
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funétions.of wifdom and:reafon which, in great actions, diftin-. 
guifh and honour mankind, are rarely to be found, except a- 
mong the former.” ! | 


Having given thefe precautions, our Preceptor enters on his’ 
fyftem of moral relations ; with which he now thinks it necefla- 
ry to make his Pupil acquainted. He next proceeds to recom- 
mend the knowlege of mankind; and as he thinks it dangerous. 
for him as yet, to hazard a perfonal introduétion to the world, 
he enqwires into the propriety of inflruGing him, by means of. 
hiftory. Our Readers will probably be curious, to know fome-, 
thing of Mr. Rouffeau’s fentiments on this fubjeét. To make, 
my Pupil acquainted with the human heart, ‘* I would fhew 
him mankind at a diftance, in other times, and other places ; fo. 
that he.might.be a fpectator of the fcene, without having.it in, 
his power to become.,an actor.. This is the proper time. to.in-, 
ttoduce hiftory: there he will read the heart of man, without, 
the afliftance of. philofophical leftures; there he will behold 
mankind, -not as their accomplice or accufer, but as their impar-, 
tial judge. 


“<-If we would know men, it is neceflary: that we fhould fee 
them act. Qur cotemporaries expofe their words, and conceal 
their actions ; but hiftory lifts the veil, and:we found our judg~ 
ment upon facts. In hiftory, even the words: of men ferve.to 
afcertain their character; for by comparing them with their ac- 
tions, we fee at once what they really are, and what they would 
appear to be: the more they difguife themfelves, the better they 
are known, LG 


‘¢ Unfortunately, the ftudy of hiftory is not without its dan- 
gers. and inconveniencies of yarious kinds.. It is a very difficule 
matter to place one’s felf in fuch a point of view, as tovbe able 
to judge equitably of our fellow-creatures.. It is one of the 
common vices of hiftory, to paint man in a difadvantageous, ‘tae 
ther than a favourable, light. Revolutions and fatal cataftro= 
phes being moft. interefting, fo long as a people have continued 
to increafe and profper in the calm of a peaceable government, 
hiftory hath remained filent; it {peaks of nations only when, 
growing infupportable to themfelves, they begin to intetfere with 
their neighbours, or to fuffer their neighbours to ‘interfere wit: 
them ; it begins not to make them illuftrious till they are alrea- 
dy oh the decline: th fhort, all our hiftoties begin where they 
Ought to end. We are favoured with ye Pa accounts of 
thofe hations which Verge towards deftrudtion ; but of thofe 
which have been floutifhing, we have no hiftory at all: they 
have been fo wife and fo happy, as to furnifh no events wor 
tecording, Even in our own times, we fee that thole govern- 

: | pone ments ” 
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merits whith are bet condiited,' are’ leaft mentioned. Only 
bad fHeh are Celebrated} “whilft the good are forgotten, or turned 
into ridiculé: ‘thus hiftory, as well as philofophy, never ceafes 
to calimniate mankind. ar fin 


“© But the hiforical relation of facts is, by no means, an ac- 
curate delineation of therm, as they realiy happened: they change 
theif afpeét-in the brait ofthe Hiftorian, they bend to his inter- 
eft, "atid? ate tinGttired by “his prejudices. “What Hiftorian ever 

wht his Readet to the fcene of action, and flhewed the event 
exaGtly a8 ft happened? Every thing is difguifed by ignorance 
or'partiality.” “How  eafy'it'is, by a different reprefentation of 
cireomftatices; ta° gives thoufand various appearances to the 
famie faa? ° Shew an: objet in different points of view, and, 
we hardly believe it to'be the fame, and yet nothing is changed, . 
extept the “eye of the fpeftator. Is it fufficient for the honour 
of ‘truth, -to exhibit a'real faét'in a falfe light? How often has 
it happened, tHat’a'few trees more or lefs, a hill upon the right 
orieft,’ dr a fiiddén cloud of duft, have turned the fcalé of vic-. 
tory; without the caufe being perceived ? neverthelefs the Hif- 
torian ‘will affign’a reafon for the victory or defeat, with as much 
confidence as if he had been at the fame inftant in every part of 
the battle.-,..Of ;what confequence are mere facts, or what am I 
to.leasn from. arelation of events of whofe caufes I am: totally 
ignorant?) The, Hiftorian, it is true, affigns caufes, but they” 
are. of .hisjown invention); even criticifmitielf, is nothing more 
than. the.art of conjeluring; the artof feleéting, froma num- 
ber of lies, that which. bears the neareft refemblance to truth. 


i@e Probably’ you have'read ‘Cleopatra, or Caffandra, or other - 


books of the fame kind.” “The Author makes choice of a known 
event, Swilich “He accémmodates to his défign, adorns with cir- 
cuinftanees of his own invention, and pérfonages which. never 
ealfted} crowding fiction upot’ fiction, ‘to make his ‘ftory more 
entertaining. Now, I fee little difference between thofe ro- 
maneesjand our real hiftories, except that the Romancé-writer 
gives a. greater, {cope to his-own imagination, and the: Hiftoriany 
accommodates himfelf, more to that of other people :~ to which 


T meysadd,, thatthe former has a moral jobject ' in view, - either: 


good:er bad, about which:the latter gives: himfelf ‘no concerns"! 
22 Te Wilt be ufged, ‘that the veracity of hhiflary is of Jefs,con- 


feqtiehite thant the’ trath of manners and characters ;, provided, , 
we have ‘d'faithful delinéation’ of the human heart, no matter... 


whether events are truly reported or not; for, after all, what 
confern;hevelwe with facts that: happened: two thoufand:years 


agoé, c¥ou) ane quite in.the right, if your Hiftoriatw has: parnted 4 


hig manners and characters from nature; but, fince they are 
chiefly 
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chiefly creatures of his own imagination, are twe not falling into 
the very error we endeavoured to avoid, by,giying that credit to 
the Hiitorian which we refufed to our Tutor? If my, Pupil is 
to fee nothing but ideal reprefentations, I would, chufe.to fketch 
them with my own hand, as, in that cafe, they will probably 
be better adapted.” eit SOUT Sad Wa 


t 


As to modern hiltory, our Preceptor entirely rejedts ity. be- 
caufe its characters too much refembleeach other; andthe; Wits . 
ers of it, intent only on difplaying theirtalents, think; of mo. 
thing but painting highly-coloured . portraits,.which frequently 
bear no refemblance to any thing in nature. .Dhe antients,-he 
obferves, abound lefs in portraiture; and. fhew lefs wity,tho* 
more good fenfe in their reflections... Thefe,,.howevery being 
different from each other, he prefers at firft. the more fimple,jte 
the more profound and, judicious. He:would-meither.putSalluit 
nor Polybius in the hands of a boy; :and..asto.-Tacitus,-hé 
thinks him intelligible only to old men... . [Thucydides is,,.in,his 
opinion, the beft model for Hiftorians.;..in\that he relates faéts 
without judging of them, and at the fame time omits mo cir- 
cumftance which may ferve to direct the judgment of , the 


Reader, 5 sanabi 


‘<< Unfortunately,: continues he,‘ his conftant fubject “is’ war, 
and: a recital of battles is, of all things, the leaft inftractive. 
Xenophon’s retreat of the ten thoufand, and Czefar’s Commeii- 
taries; are remarkable for the fame prudence and the fame ‘de-' 
fe&t.. Honeft Herodotus, without painting, without maxinis, 
but flowing, fimple, arid full of pleafing and interefting partitu- 
lars, would be perhaps the beft Hiftorian, if his, details; did not 
frequently degenerate into puerility, more likely to. vitiate, than 
improve the tafte of youth: it requires difcernment toirged He. 
rodotus.—I take no notice of Livy at prefent,, except thet dieas 
a Politician, a Rhetorician, and every, thing-that.js. amprepatys 
at this age. lL wae tists : 


‘¢ Hiftory.is generally defective in recording only thofe fats 
which are rendered confpicuous by name,. plave,’ of date ;* BUEL 
ine flow progreflive caufes of thofe. faéts; not being thus Gift?» 
guifhed, remain for ever unknown. How Trequeatly dé wefifid 
a battle, loft or won, mentioned as ‘the eaufe of ‘a revelutibng 
which was become inevitable before the battle was fought? , War 
is generally nothing more than a manifeftation. of events.al-. 
ready determined by moral caufes, of which Hiftorians areage, 
norant.” | ry o a 393 19flIonw 

_ Lo thefe, refle&ions.our Author adds, S¢ that hiftory" is a ré- 
prefeatation of actions sather than of men, who are fhewn only’ 
age : 2 ; - 'T at 
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at certain intervals, in. their veftments of parade: we fee man 
only in public life, after he has: put himfelf in a proper pofition 
for being viewed: Hiftory follows him not into his houfe, into 
his clofet, ‘among his family and friends: it paints him only 
when. he makes his appeatance ; it exhibits his drefs, and not 
his perfon. : 
.§* I fhould rather chufe to begin the ftudy of the human 
heart, by teading the lives.of particular men; for there it ts im+ 
poffible for the Hero:to conceal himfelf a moment. The Bios 
gtapher purfues him into his moft fecret recefles, and expofes 
him, to the piercing eye of ‘the {peCtator ; he is beft known when 
he believes himfelf moft concealed. ‘I like, fays Montagne, 
* thofe Biographers who give us-the hiftory of councils, rather 
© than events ;: who fhew us what pafles within, rather than 
‘ without: therefore Plutarch is the Writer after my own 
¢ heart.” ‘Suetonius is another Biographer, the like of whom, 
he thinks, ~wefhall never fee. | 


In {peaking of the art of drawing chara@ters, Mr. Rouffeau 
very judicioufly obferves, that we ought not to judge of phy- 
fiognomy by the ftronger lines in the face, nor of the characters 
of men by their great actions ;_ public tranfactions being either 
too common, or too much ftudied and prepared: and yethe re- 
marks, that fach are the only incidents worthy the dignity of 
modern hiftory. He then relates a little anecdote of the great 
Marfhal Turenne, which we fhall infert, for the entertainment 
of the Reader. 


«© Marfhal Turenne was inconteftably one of the greateft 
men of the laft age. The Writer of his life has had the cou- 
tage to render it interefting, by relating fome minute particu- 
{ars whith make his Hero known and beloved; but how many 
was he not obliged to fupprefs, which would have taught us te 
know and léve him ftill more! "I fall inftance ofily one, which 
I have from good authority, and which Plutarch would by no 
theans. have omitted, but which Ramifay, if he had known’ it, 


"4 would hot have dated to relate. 












ad * ‘The Marfhal happened, one hot day, to be looking out.at 
the. window of his anti-chamber, in a white waiftcoat and night- 
wap. A fervant entering the room, deceived by his drefs, _mif- 
takes-him ‘for one of the. under cooks. He comes foftly behind 
him, and with ahand, which was not of the lighteft, gives him 
a:vidlent flap on the breech. -* The Marfhal inftantly turns about, 
and 'the'fellow, frightened out of his wits, beholds the fate of 
his Mafter::dowm he drops upon his knees——Oh! My Lord ! 
V thought at was Gearge—-—And -fuppofe it had-been George, repliet! 
t. the 
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the Marthal, rubbing his backfide, you ought.not. to have firuck 
quite fo hard, Such -are-the ftrokes..our. modesn Daubers dare 
not attempt. Goon, and remain for ever; deftitute pf nature, 
void of fenfibility! fteel your hearts with your wretched decos 
rum ; and by your formality render yousfelves de(picable! _ Bug 
thou, honeft young man, .who readeft this anecdote, and who 
feeleft with tendernefs all that fweetnefs of difpofition which it 
immediately indicates, and which is fo rarely found in ony firft 
emotions; read alfo the minutiz of this great man when/his 
birth and name were in queftion. Remember it is the fame 
‘Turenne who conftantly gave place to his nephew,’ fe that jen¢ 
might always perceive the child to-be a'fovereign Prince. Coms 
pare thefe contrafts, love nature, defpife opinion, - and knéw 
mankind.” . . 


We fhould here bid adieu to our Author for the prefent,. did 
we not think it expedient to take fome notice of a .paflage 
wherein he hath exprefled himfelf very equivocally on the fub- 
je& of gratifying private refentment. On telling us that Emi- 
lius is averfe to all manner of quarrelling, he fubjoins the fol- 
lowing Note. 


“¢ But fuppofe any one fhould refolve to quarrel with him, 
how muft he behave?: I anfwer, his condué& will be fuch that 
he will never be expofed to quarrels. But, fay you, who can 
be fecure from a flap in the face, or rrom not having the lie-given 
him by fome brutal drunkard,. or hectoriug bravo, who, for 
she pleafure of killing his man, begins by affronting him ?., ‘The 
cafe is different: neither the honour, nor life of a worthy mem~- 
ber of fociety ought to be at the-mercy of fuch Wretches, and 
we can no more be fecure from fuch an accident, than from the 
fall of atile. "A flapin the face, or thelie, received and endut- 
ed, will be attended with confequences to fociety, Which no 
wifdom can prevent, and for-which no tribufial can avengé the 
perfon injured. Therefore, the infufficiency of the laws in this. 
cafe, reftores to:him his liberty, and he becomes*the fole Magi- 
ftrate, the fole Judge between the offender and himfelf; he muft 
interpret and execute the law of nature; he owes hitmfelf jut 
tice, ‘he can receive it from no “other hand, and there can be np 
government on earth fo-fenfelefs as to punifh him for having 
taken it. I do not fay-he.ought tofight; that were madnefs : 
Ifay, ‘he owes himfelf juftice, and he: is the only Difpenfer of 
it.. Without fo many ediéts againft duelling, “were I a fove- 
reizn Prince, I would be anfwerable to put an ‘entire -ftop to 
affronts of this kind, and’ that by a very {imple anethod. with 
which the courts of juftice fhould have no concern.» Be that as 
itmay, Emilius, if the cafe thould -bappen, knows. the = 
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‘he owes himfelf,’ and the example he ought to fet to perfons of 
Honour Its ‘tot in thé! power of the braveit man to prevent 
his Beitiz itifllted; but it’ is ‘certainly in his power to preyent 
the perfon infulting him ‘from long making a boaft of it.” Are 
we'not very naturally led, however, to afk, how? Surely our 
Avithor! would not infinuaté, that men have a right, jn fib a 
cafe, td'avenge themfelves by affaffination. But if they fhould 
neither fight nor feek fatisfaétion by law, what other ‘inethdd is 
to beitaken?. We thuft confefs, we cannot enter into 6urAu- 
thor’s views, and wifh He had thought proper to be a little more 
explicit-on afi affair of fo delicate and iniportant a nature. We 
can conceive many ill effects, that muft neceflarily arife from 
fufkering fuch inftances of infolence and ill-manners to pafs off 
with impunity; but we know of none fo fatal to civil foei 

as thofe, which muft arife from men being -permitted to be fole 
judges in their own caufe, and avengers of the infults put ’on 
themfelves. : | 


Mr. Rouffeau enters next on the fubje& of Religion,) intro- 
ducing a long and extraordinary paper, faid to, be. written. by 
another hand, and containing the profeflion of faith of a Sa- 
voyard curate. It is this paper which hath drawn on him moft 
of that obloquy, which hath been caft on this multifarious per- 
formance: but we muft defer the confideration of it, as alfo 
our account of the remaindgr of the work, to another oppertu- 
nity. i iet> 
: To be concluded in another Article, , 

[ To be con say r ] K-n-k 


—_ 


| orem > —_ —_ eg ~~ = — 





Gratulatio folennis Univerfitatis Oxonienfis ob celfiffimum Georgium 
> Fred, Aug. Wallia Principem Georgio Il. et Charlotte Regina 
“ayfpicatijime natum.” Folio. 5s. ‘T. Payne. 


ie is very fortunate, gentle Reader, both for my -honour“and 
hi fer thy: fatisfaction, that, during my. commoration in «this 
‘Mlandythe poetical: labours of two learned Univerfitits have’ been 
publifhed,, and are:now under the review of me, Mar TINUs 
SCRIBLERUs, member of feventeen academies, and mafter’of 
all languages, whether living or dead! What other Critic 
“would have been equal to the Tafk of reviewing thefe Paems, 
which are written in fo many different tongucs* for, behold ! 
here is Welch and Englifh, Latin and Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic, .Sysiac and. Syriaco-Palmyrene, I fay, Reader,-thou 
mayeft efteem it a happinefs to obtain the ftrictures of a Qnitic 
fkilled’in al} thefe languages: but without further preface I will 
proceed to the work. One thing, however, 1 muft tell thee, 

:;. if 
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if thou art a mere En i Sp reader, and underftandeft pos the 
title: thefe poems are, the cpgices of the Academigians 
prefented to the Sovereign of thefe kingdoms, . upan, the .aufpi- 
cious birth of a fon and heir, ‘The Latin , Copy .of, sass | 
written by thé Vice- Chancellor’ upon this occafion,. J moft ; 
refpectfully paf$ by; becaufe I think. the. writings. of.a, bas 
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that high {tation ought to be exempted. from. all criticifm. 


The firft Poem that J fhall take:notice of inthis: collection ts 
a Sapphic Ode, written by. the learned Dr, Leigh, “Maftér “6f 


Baliol College. It. is, well known, that)the paaat ative ftyle 

doth greatly contribute to the. fublime:: The Doétor, there- 4 

fore, beginneth his poem very judicioufly: with: fome Sarprigig 
ueftions: *¢ Hey-day!” quoth he, “Swhatcis the matter ' 


aggers putup! Who could have dreamt of this ?:: What ! has 
the /ron Age.sun out. of Britain ?, Whatnew kind .of coins this 
we have got among us? (this. is Mars’s:doing ;. he: nas beén a 
‘houfe-breaking) Is the Golden Age come again?” Such is'the 
fenfe of the two firft ftanzas. It was furely a beauteous, conceit, 
that of the Golden Age coming agiin, in altufion ‘to’ the trea- 
fures of the Hermione, the Havanna, &¢.° ‘Ha! ha}, ‘ha! ‘ve- 
rily; I cannot but frnile at the abfurdity of fome Critics, who 
fuppofe that the Doctor, by his 


Unde_nummorum facie vecenti 
Albion gaudit 


alluded to the new guineas and the quarter-guineas of his préfent 
Majefty’s coin. It is well known, thatthe new guineas were 
ftamped .upon a very bad die; to fay, therefore, that Albion 
rejoiced in them, would have been a_perfonal affront to-the 
King; and as to the quarter-guineas, they were furely too di- 
minutive to make a figure in a Sapphic ode. Butiit 13,4, 

vous thins, Reader, to want tafte ; and at is well folthee,iand 


for the author of this poem, that it ;hath. found.‘ an anlequate 
critic. 


‘Fowards the end of his ode, the Doctor chaftifeth the Em- 
prefs Queen, no doubt, very properly: $*-And Jet the“wormia ' 
fays he, ‘* who gnafheth her teeth through the:towns of Aan 





fhut. her mouth,. and caft a fheep’s eye at pale aagaer that’ 18 
the.cradle of the young prince. = =) io JRIIAIAS | 
T9OW 8 eQ0DLURISi As 
| Aufiria et rendens muljer ork big? ~~ OF 
4 f bs : f sot igips nace svsi Dluow 
Dion Labra camprefin et placidos a mu fi proc Ly 0: >] o ¥ 
bas wy ddés ferat cunts: ar 4 ONE A el Siva 


Animated and fublime is the ftrain a pie Fat tele fee, ane verfe 
tm unto a truimpet, that ftirreth“ we the reat; and: verily] 
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‘believe that hé would -have made an admirable Fife or Drum- 
Major. Hear him; Reader, when he fpeaketh of Britons rufh- 
ing to arms; 





As from flood-gates iffuing rufh the-waves 
Forth pours her fons of thunder every port 5 
From every land the Jufty failor haftes 

His tributary ftore to bring; the land 

Seems rushing jnto fea; each wave, a wood. 
New cities nfe; and lo! th’ hiftoric page, 

In deathlefs charagters, to life recalls 

Chiefs only known in fong; and pointing, cries 
** This is the way to fame: be thefe your arts, 
Diffention banifh, banifh party-zeal, 

Banith corruption, every heart be free. 

Britons, be brave; 


‘Huzza! huzza! my heart leaps. ScrIBLERUs, thou .canft 
yet wield a fword, although Tre hath fcattered his fnow upon 
thy head. How great is:the power of Tyrtazan verfe ! 





_ But how judicioufly doth the poet vary his ftrain, when he 
fpeaketh of love, of George and Charlotte; he is then all gen- 
tle and placid : 


_ —Another face 
Shall nature wear, and Eden’s biifsful bowers 


Be found, where Geoxce with gracious CHARLOTTE reigns. 
e * ad * * . 





Freedom with innocence, with virtue truth, 

Will baad in hand, in metual int’reft join’d, 
Lead up the years with Britain’s wellfare bleft ; 
Since GroxGe triumphant rules a willing world, 
And gracious Cuartor're fmmiles it into peace. 


Pretty Charlotte! {weet fmiler! gentle poet! happy peace ! 
How do ye delight and chear me? His grace’s chaplain felt 
not a more fenfible re-juvenefcence upon the touch of lady Ca- 
roline, than J, Martinus Scriblerus, do feel from the perufal of 
thefe foft lines. acare 


The following defcriptive {cene in a Latin poem delighteth 
me much. ‘* Then,” faith the poet, ‘* did the clergy, nobi- 
lity, and gentry ftep foftly up towards the cradle, and having 
peeped at the infant, were pleafed to fee him fo like his father ; 
when, behold ! a venerable man in a mitre took the child in his 
arms, and ftanding befide the altar, ready to wafh him in the 
facred water, raifed his pious eyes to heaven, &c.” 


But I had forgot, verily I was fo delighted with the {miles of 
the royal dame, that I had well-nigh pailed over Dr. Fortefcue’s 
prophecy, which I fhall give thee, Reader, in his own words. 

peaking of the young prince, he faith, 
| He 
I 
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He fhall Iberia’s haughty power fubdue,. - «gy 
And Gallia to Britannia’s conqueft join. , 


That is, he fhall conquer both Britain and France. 


He fhall be great ; new fpirit give to laws; 
To all, frefh courage; and to Britons (more 
What can the Mufe prefage ?) much wealth, much peace: 


All this is pafling great; but, indeed, when a man is once ift 
the way of prophefying, he might as well predict great things 
as fmall. As to the veracity of this prediction——aut crit, aut 
non. 


The next Poem I fhail take notice of is, indeed, a marvel- 
lous curiofity, and underftood by no man in thefe kingdoms 
except the Author and myfelf. It is written in the true aricient 
Palmyrene language, and though the characters feem to the 
ignorant as fo many pot-hooks, yet it is replete with much good 
fenfe, witnefs the following tranflation which I have humbly: 
attempted. ; 


Happy George! and happy Charlotte ! 
Happy child that falls to their lot! 
Dear to virtue, dear to fame; 

Who can this fweet couple blame ? 


When George fhall with his fathers fleep, 
And England o’er his afhes weep, 
This bieft babe fhall bear the fway : 
if he lives to fee the day. 


He fhall rule the Jand and main, 
Conquer France and conquer Spain ; 


Every Briton fhall adore him, 
lf his father dies before him. 


Brave as Czfar, mild as Titus, 
While he rules us he’ll delight us 3 


And when he departs @ /olio, 
Ifis’ fons fhall weep in folio. 


Such is the fubftance of the learned and induftrious Mr. 
Swinton’s Palmyrene Poem, whofe merit, but for my poor 
tranflation, would have been unknown to this ignorant age.’ : 


Ifis’ fons fhall weep in folto. 


Truly, Ifis’ fons are good and grateful children, and it muft 


-- 


be owned they have had hard work of late; within thefe three 
years have they wept and fmiled three times fucceffively to pleafe _ 


their king. This, as the above-mentioned Dr. Leigh faith in” 


his Sapphic Ode, is great labour. 





: Mufe et grave munus infiat 
Oxonienfi. = 


Rey. Jan, 1763. ™ «< Hete 
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«¢ Here is a heavy tafk for the Mufes of Oxford.” Very pro- 
perly exprefled, and the tafk hath been as properly executed. 


Mr. Lewis Bagot, of Chrift-Church thus beginneth his gratu- 
latory fong. 

Thofe votive ftrains, O Ifis, that but now 

Along thy haunted verge melodious breath’d 

To the {weet ftop of quill, or chorded thell, 

Or paftoral reed, by many’a mufe infpir'd, 

Were not in vain. O nowagainfrom grot 

Or leafy glade, where’er they ufe, thy train 


Summon-aloud, an hundred: virgin forms 
That tend thy beck — 


I cannot bear the idle infinuations of a certain minor critic, 
who hath remarked upon this paflage, that there were not an 
hundred virgins in Oxford; and his obfervation, that the word 
beck is here to be taken in the fenfe that it bears in the North 
of England, and figniffes a ftream, is altogether abfurd ; tend 
thy beck isthe fame as await thy nod, but much more elegant. 
This poet doth make his majefty. prattle moft prettily unto his 
infant, and tell it, that he ts going to make peace: 








No, my little one, 
Should heav’n with foft’ring care thy tender agé 
Confirm, and deign to blefs my fixt refolve, 
T’ll peaceful trophies raife 
Mr. James Merrick addreifeth his verfes to the King, and 
maketh an apology to his majefty for not finging on his birth- 
day, as he doth now on that of his fon. I think his apology 
ought to be admitted, as he affureth us that his brother died the 
farhe day that his prefent majefty was born. There is no doubt 
but his fovereign will excufe him. It would have been unrea- 
fonable to expect that he fhould fing under fuch circumftances ; 
and the verfes wherewith he compli: nenteth the prince, may do 
very well for the birth-day of his father. 





How liable to error are all human beings ! Martinus Scrib- 
Jerus himfelf is not infallible. I profefs that, at firft fight, I 
took the poem written by Mr. Hugh Jones of ‘Oriel Colleve to 
be Welch; but I find that the Poet hath moft artfully repre- 
‘fented the young prince himfelffinging upon the occafion of his 
birth, and that the language is fuch broken Englifh as children 
do fweetly lifp forth, upon their firft learning to talk. After 
cbaving conquered all languages that are or have been fpoken by 
men, La applied myfelf to “thofe of children and birds, of which 
[ now find the great utility, in being able to decypher Mr. 
Jones’s ingenious poem, fome fpecimens of which here follow. 


The 
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: The POEM, ’ 
~———— A daranodd a} SS 4 
Ergydiau i’r rhiwiau rhédd. Urchin there with a rod"! 
Bloedd o nenn; heb Jadd.wneb; ‘Boil’d onions ; egg, jad,, eggy 
Ryw ardderchog dywyfog da‘ Rare artichoke, do I fuck thee? ri 
Undewrwych, y’no ’n deran, Yonder’s a witch, yonder they run, : 
°N crio a geir, (uncr’g,agwan) One cries I get her, one cries a gun. 
Heb flino ei ceir blaenor cad. Hey, flinga cinder; blow on her cat. 


T would proceed with my decyphering, but the language of in- ; 
fants, like that of dreams, is facred, and by no means meet for 
the vulgar ear. | 


Mr John Symmons defcribeth in pathetic ftrains her majef- 
ty’s falling fick, and the concern of her royal fpoufe upon the 
occafion. ‘The thing was very fudden. 


Long had his Charlotte bleft the godlike prince, 

Her manners mild, her fond endearing fenfe 

Long charm’d his foul, to love and focial joy 
Attun’d. When lo! (fad change!) his confort faints. 


Sad change, indeed! what fhall be done? Shall we call for 
{pirits of harthhorn, or a midwife? But the King, the poor 
King, is not much better; he is moft piteoufly affected; lo! he 
i weepeth, and pulleth off his gown and his garters. 





Quick, mindful of her charms, and accents foft, 
George dropt the tear, his fceptre laid afide, 
The robe of ftate, and garter'd dignity. 


But, good heaven! what a furprifing thing is here! the King 
too, it feems, was pregnant at the fame time, and in great | 
grief, till Lucina lent her aid. Having put off his robe and his | 
garters, he | 





Then fought retirement to indulge a thought, 
PreGnanT with grief and expectation mixt, 
Till kind Lucina lent her timely aid. 


Thefe furprifing turns fhew the great art of the poet, and are 
what Horace calleth . 





Speci-fa miracula rerum. 


It is moreover the great art and excellence of a poet to throw 
new light upon-his fubjeét, and to fay fuch things as might not 
occur to a common imagination. Thus Mr. Shackleford hath, 
in his Greek poem, complimented the Queen upon her majefty’s 
hand{ome leg: 


Xasce yorn APE, Betlovwy narricope LVUTC Cs 


That is, ** Hail, matron; pretty-ancled queen of Britain!” é 
A litde farther he faith, that ‘ the gods love her, becaufe fhe 
7 C 2 brought 
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brought heechufband a fon in ten months >” and he concludeth 
with a with, that fhe may have a chopping boy every year. 


Mr. Dennis, having firft maturely confidered his fubjedct, 


beginneth his pcem on the birth of the prince very judicioufly 
in the genuine language of a nurfe. 


Bleflings on heav’n’s high King! 


Had this gentleman obferved the nutrician ftyle through the 
whole of his poem, I fhould have greatly praifed him ; but 


when he fpeaketh of heaven’s high Queen, he uttereth words 
unmeet for nurfe’s tongue. 





while heav’n’s high Queen, 
Wifdom yel. p’d, &c. 





It feemeth, that thefe verfes of Mr. Dennis’s were written on 


the very day the prince was born, for fo I underftand the fol- 
lowing line: ; 


He gave a royal babe to Albion and ta Day. 


ee aie -_-- —— 


The learned Scriblerus having laid down the pen, we pre- 
fume to take tt up, and to employ it a moment in favour of 
thofe few poems in this collection, which have. given. us either 


picafure or entertainment. Among the Latin verfes, thofe of 
the honourable Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Jones 


deferve to be mentioned with diftinétion. Mr. Jones’s poem is 


written with the fpirit and eafe of Catullus; and we fhall these- 
force give it our Readers entire. 


Infans, delic'z et decus tuorum, 
Sed nec {pes populi minor Britanni, 
Dum cunis Rhedycina te jacentem 
Vilura, in gremio nurds reclinem 
Expleri nequiit diu tuendo, 
Aiunt innocuf fubinde rifu 
Et gentem exhilariffe te togatam, 
Jucundogue tuos notaffe vultu, 
Et tali yoluiffe (fed loquendi 
Deeratcopia) vocetum morari: 
‘* Salvete aufpicio, viri, beato 
** Nofiris fub penetralibus recepti, 

' © Amantefque mei, mihique amati: 
“ Mafarum ad placidas domos reverfi 
“© Regi hzc jufla renunciate veftro :—— 
** Non hac gratia funditus peribit 
** Quam tu, Phebe, novemque quam forores 
“© De nobis meruiftis, et meretis : 
“* Et me, numina, habebitis patronym.” 
Hos, dilecte puer, fonos per annos 
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Proferre hauddicnit tibi. volenti, 

Sed mox,. fi bonus auguror, licebit. 
At donee dederit Deus benignus 

Et fentire tibi, fimulque fari 

Quicquid fenferis, O puelle dulcis, 

Sis matri interea, patrique felix 

Curarum medicina: dum viciflim 

Te-verfant hilares et ofculantur, 

Te laudant, cupiunt, fovent parentes, 

Infans, delicia et decus tuorun ! 


Among the Englifh verfes, we have read with pleafure thofe 
of Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Philipps, and Mr. Ballard; but Mr. 
Cartwright’s verfes appear to us to have been enfeebled, pro- 
bably by the mifcorrecting hands of the univerfity cenfors, who 
frequently do more hurt than good. This, however, is only 
conjecture. 








Thus the Poet addrefles himfelf to his country : 


Fair Queen of ocean-crowning ifles ! 
Whole bright eye beams wih piory’s rays; 
To thee tho’ conqueft lend her golden {miles, 
Tho’ green thy brow with recent bays ; 
In all thy fons fee martial ardor reign, 
Each breaft enkindling with tumultuous joy ; 
And native fires dart fierce from ev’ry eye, 
As {wells the trumpet’s animating ftrain. 
Yet ceafe awhile our bofoms to infpire, 
ig fhrill, nor quell the Mufes lyre : 
peace, Oh! give the milder hour, 
And’ “t the voice pera war fuppreft ; 
While Ifis’ fons their filial tranfports pour, 
And join the heart-felt joy that glows in-every brea. 


There is both harmony and imagination in the above- quoted 
ftanza; but the word /ee, which we have printed in Italics, 
ought, on account of the conne€tion, to have been though, 


There is, in Mr. Philipps’ poem, a pleafing enthufiafm, flow- 
ing from the happieft and moft elegant of all the paflions, the 
love of the Mufes and of his siatve count We Tippole that 
this gentleman, the fon of Sir John Phifipps, is a native of 
Wales; and we cannot but congratulate him on that genuine 
{pirit of Cambrian poetry and. patriotifm which his verfes dif- 
play. Our Readers would not be pleafed, if, after this, we 
fhould give them no fpecimen of his poetry. 


Beneath an ancient oak, whofe boughs diffafe 
A gloomy covert to the noon-tide ray, 
Lott to the bufy world I lay, 
And woo’d the Cambrian mufe, 
C3 Here. 
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Here ftones, unknowing of the artift’s fkill, 
The marks of Time’s indenting tooth retain, 
And rear’d in myftic circles on the hill, 
The monuments of Druid-rites remain, 
There ftately Milford to th’ admiring eye 
Difplays her thoufand creeks and ample port; 
Yet, ftill a ftranger to fair trade’s refort, 
Her folitary waves in ufelefs flumber lie, 











































In Profpeét hence Caernarvon’s hills arife ; 
Who, ’midft a pleafing but terrific fcene 
Of hanging precipices fhage’d with thorn, 
Of mouldering rocks with tempefts worn, 
And cataraéts that foam between, 
Like nature, whelm’d in her own ruins, lies. 
Thither the Britifh bards retir’d of old, 
And dar’d be free; 
There, when defeated in unequal war, 
Gloried in honeft poverty ; 
And fcorn’d with chains of gold to draw the viétor’s car. 


Old Ocean f{mil’d, and {mooth’d his ruffed waves ; 
When, ifluing from their coral caves, 
The fea-green Nereids form a ring, 
. And to the concave fhell’s melodious found 
In antic meafures gambol round their king ; 
Amaz’d I look’d around. 
Whien lo! in robe of pureft white array’d, 
A venerable fhade, 
In words like thefe, my warm attention ftay’d. 


This vifionary Being {peaks with good fenfe and propriety 
upon the fubject in view, and with his fpeech the poem con- 
cludes. This fpeech, however, is not without fome weak and 
profaic lines; but thefe, poflibly, may be the manufacture of 
the cenfors. 


The following animated verfes are taken from Mr, Ballard’s 
Ode to the Genius of Snowdon, .- 


Genius of that mountain old, 
» Whole ancient chiefs in battle bold 
Againft aflailing tyrants ftood, 

And pour’d to liberty their blood; 
Thou, who, on thy Snewdon’s height, 
Oft at the grey approach of night, 
Obfervelt many a mailed ghoft, 
Leaders once of Cambria’s hoft, 

Proudly ftalking o’er the heath ; 
Llewellin, greateft in his death ; 

And David, faithful by his fide, | 
With whom his country’s freedom dy’d ; 


. ; Axd 
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And murder’d bards, who, fmear’d with gore, 
Afcend from dreary Arvon’s fhore ; 7 
And all affembling ina ring 

With taunts defy that ruthlefs king, 

Whofe fated offspring felt the curfe 
Denounc’d in fage prophetic verfe. 

Genius of that mountain old, 

At length your plaintive woes with-hold: 

And let each fierce indignant form, 

That mutters to the midnight ftorm, _ 

Your empire loft no more bewail, 

But bid returning glory hail. 


Profefflor Warton’s poem, which concludes this collection, 
is faid to have been written after the late inftallation at Wind- 
for. Hence the poetic fcenery is borrowed from that ancient 
palace ; and the mighty monuments of Britifh valour there de- 
pofited, have a happy effe& in warming the poet’s imagination, 
and animating his pencil. What effeét they may have upon the 
mind of the young prince, when he vifits them, we are told in 
the following verfes. 


Meantime, the royal piles that rife elate 

With many an antique tower, in mafly fate, 

In the young champion’s mufing mind fhall raife 
Vaft images of Albion’s elder days. 

While, as around his-eager glance explores 
Thy chambers rough with war's conftruéted ftores, 
Rude helms, and bruifed fhields, barbaric fpoils 
Of ancient chivalry’s undaunted toils ; 

Amid the dufky trappings, hung on high 
Young Edward’s fable-mail-thall ftrike his eye 5 
Shall fire the youth, to crown his riper years 
With rival Creflys, aud a new Poitiers ; 

On the fame wall, the fame triumphal bafe, 

His own victorious monuments to place. 


Thefe high heroic fentiments, which might unhappily ani- 
mate a young prince to the deftruétion of himfelf and his fellow- 
creatures, the Poet wifely endeavours to reprefs, in the follow- 
ing beautiful verfes: the perufal of which has made us fome 
amends for the drudgery of reading many of the poems that are 
placed before it. 


War has its charins terrific. Far and wide TY 
When ftands th’ embattled hoft in banner’d pride; 
O'er the-vext plain when the fhrill clangours run, 
And the long phalanx flafhes ia the fun; 

When now the dangers of the deathful day 

Mar the bright fcene, nor break the firm array, 

Full oft, too rafhly glows with fond delight 

The youthful breaft, and afks the future fight, 


Ca Noe 
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Nor knows that Horror’s form, a fpectre wan, 
Stalks, yet unfeen, along the gleamy van. 
May no fuchrage bethine: no dazzling ray 
Of fpecious fame thy ftedfaft feet betray. 

' Be thine domeftic glory’s radiant calm, 
Be thine the fceptred wreath with many a palm; 
Ee thine the throne with peaceful emblems hung, 
The filver lyre to milder conquefts ftrung! 
Inftead of glorious feats atchiev'd in arms, 
Bid rifing arts difplay their mimic charms: 
Juit to thy country’s fame, in tranquil days 
Recerd the paft, and rouze to future praife : 

- Before the public eye, in breathing brafs, 
Bid thy fam’d father’s mighty triumphs pafs ; 
Swell the broad arch with mighty Cuba's fall, 
And cloath with Minden’s plain th’ hiftoric hall. 


Then mourn not, Edward’s dome, thine ancient boaft, 
Thy tournaments and lifted combats loft! : 
From Arthur's board, nomore, proud caftle, mourn 
Adventurous valour’s Gothic trophies torn! 
‘Thofe elfin charms, that held in magic night 
Its elder fame, and dimm/’d its genuine light, 
At length diffolve in truth’s meridian ray, 
And the bright order burfts to perfect day : 
The myftic round, begirt with bolder peers, 
On Virtue’s bafe its refcued glory rears ; 
Sees civil prowefs mightier aéts atchieve, 
Seeg meek humanity diftrefs relieve ; 
Adopts the worth that bids the confli& ceafe, 
And claims its honours from the chiefs of peace. 
a 
Ecce iterum ScrisLERvuS! the mirrour of criticifm approach- 
eth: thought on his brow, and papers under his arm. Ve- 


tily, he bringeth his commentary on the Cambridge Contingent. 


Gratulatio Academic Cantabrigienfis natales aufpicatiffimos Georgii 
Wallie principis auguftiffimi Georgii Ul. Magne Britannia 
Regis et fereniffime Charlotte Reging Filti celebrantis. Foho. 
48+ Sandby,, &c. 


rT: was faid-of rny moft learned friend, MAGL1ABECHI, that, 
upon reading the title-page of a book, he knew its cons 
tents. MacGLraBecur was the polar ftar of learning; fage 
were his fayings; and deep was his erudition ; he loved books, - 
and loved Spiders; and, pardon this digreffion, geritle Reader, 
he loved me. Haply, fome portion of his knowlege yet re- 
maineth with. ScRisLzrus; for I profefs, that when I caft 
mine eye updn the title of this Folio, I preconceived its con- 
tents. I knew that much would be faid about the warlike and 
pacific virtues of the Sovereign of thefe kingdoms, and the beau~ 
. ties 
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ties and graces of his blooming confort; that the Genii of Bri- 
tain and of Camus would be conjured up from their refpective 
abodes, and prophefy the great and wonderful glories that would 
diftinguifh the reign of the new-born prince ; and that in partj- 


. 
a 


cular he would, in all refpe&ts, be equal unto his royal father. 
Thefe thoughts, I did preominate, would make the principal 

art of this Folio; and in truth I was not miftaken: Be not 
difrufted, Reader, that I thus dwell upon mine own fagacity ; 


for thou mayeft, perhaps, remember the time when thou haft 
doite the fame. Didft thou never let fall that common expref- 
fion, ** Iknew, or, I thought it would be fo?” If thou didft, 
then didft thou facrifice to thine own fagacity. But old age is 
ga:rulous, and I haye been betrayed into prolixity. 


T make my reverence, as before, unto the Vice-Chancellor, 
and begin with Doétor Ogden. When the Doétor wrote a 
Latin Poem upon the death of his late Majefty, he did weep 
mioft piteoufly, and fhed, and talked of fheéding, sg | many tears. 
Hence, an ungrateful» wag of Oxford did fay fome {portful 
things about the Doétor’s handkerchief. On the marriage of 
his prefent Majefty, he paid his poetical duty in Englith ; but, 
alas! he could not then efcape the malicious tooth of criticifin ; 
therefore he hath moft prudently, on this occafion, wrapt up his 
fentiments in Arabic, fo that the eye of no vulgar critic might 
penctrate them. All this, peradventure, was done, that the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled, wherein it is faid, that Arabia and Saba 
hall bring gifts. And it aifo verifieth the prediGion of Mr. Anfell 
of Trinity-Hall, who, in his Latin poem, faith 





Gemmas, thuraque mittet Arabs, 


I affure thee, Reader, that Doétor Ogden’s cafket containeth 
gems and frankincenfe ; -but I-will not unfold its facred contents, 
for they are matter unmeet for the vulgar eye. 


Mr. John Ranby, of Trinity-College hath fome pretty 
thoughts in his pa and fuch as, though obvious, . Lown did 
Rot occur tome. He defcribeth the cannon playing, and the 
bells ringing, upon the birth of the prince, which circumftances 
are moft natural and ‘true. Hear what merry mufic he maketh, 


In that throng’d city, which the flver Thames 
Laves with its {welling tide, the cannon loud 
As péaling thunder, hails th’ aufpicious morn 
Sacred to freedom: foon the echoing hills 

To plains far diftant bear the welcome found ; 
While to each valley, brook, and humble cot 
The village bells proclaim their future king. 


4 


“ft 
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Verily,. fuch fimple defcriptions as thefe are much more natu- 
ral than the fummoning of Genii from clouds and rivers. It 
was on account of this delectable fimplicity that I always ad- 
mired the writings of my ingenious friend, Mr. Thomas 


Duriey, 


Who teuch’d the taber featly, 
And {ung his fong fo {wectly, 


that my aged ear is ftill tickled with his tuneful lays. 


Mr. Tilfon of Pembroke-Hall hath hit upon a lucky thought. 
He hath formed his Poem upon the plan of a Borough Ad- 
drefs, and calleth it the Congratulation of Apollo and the Mujes ; ; by 
which we are to fuppofe that Apollo reprefenteth the Mayor, 

and that the Mufes are to be confidered as the Burgefles of the 


place. The Pocm is in Latin, of which here followeth a tran- 
flation. 


<¢ May it pleafe your Majefty, 


“< We your Majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal fubjects, the in- 
habitants of ftarry Parnaffus, ever accuftomed to admire and 
exto] your Majefty’s royal virtues, do moft humbly beg leave 
that you would gracioufly permit us, as it is our moft earneft 


defire, to pour forth our prayers and warmeft vows at the cradle 
of the young prince. 


«© Nay he ever fhew himfelf worthy of his excellent pa- 
rents, reprelenting your Majefty, who are the beft of princes, 
in wildom, valour, and goodnels. May he fhine with the 
beauty of his mother’s countenance; and you, O pretty, lively, 


and amiable nagtotly, may he be like you in all he faith and 
doeth.” 


~ Such is the fragrant incenfe which Mr. Tilfon offereth up at 
the fhrine oi  Majetty. 


A pretty thought hath alfo entered into the head of Mr. Tho- 
mas of Emanuel College. In the following ftanza, I fuppofe, 
he alludeth to the calling up of the princefs of Wales, and of 


other great perfonages, when her Maje fty, as the Oxford bard 
éxprefleth it, fainted. 


Ew’n now, while yet in embryon charms he lies, 
And fleeps nconfcious Of his future worth ; 
Behold a theafand garkering crouds arife, 
With eager hafte to hail th’ aufpicious birth. 


Mr. Robert Lewis, of Queen’s College, feemeth to have 
borrowed a thought from @ é¢uftom at country chriftenings, 


where 








Sa ry eae — 





where it is ufual for the curate of the’ parifh to’dritk to the 
next merry meeting on the fame occafion : 


thalamfque natus 
A.ter et alter 
Regiis leto pede ludat 








However, it isa good wifh, avery good wifh, and deferveth to 
go round, 


Never, in the moft laborious and learned refearches, was m 
critical acumen and fagacity fo much perplexed, as it hath been 
by a little poem in this collection, figned J. Gribble. The 
Writer thereof addreffeth himfelf to the fun; but he neither 
taketh notice of King, Queen, Prince, nor Princefs. I tried 
it by the rules of allegory, I applied the fquare of fimile, and 
the fcale of metaphor to it, yet ftill could I make of it nothing 
more than an addrefs tothe fun. Verily, this grieved me, and, 
to cafe my mind, I wrote to a learned friend in Cambridge, 
from whom I received information, that the Author, having 
an hymn to the Sun in one pocket, and a Poem on the birth of 
the prince in another, had, by miftake, fent the faid.hymn to 
the Cenfors, who, concluding that it meant fomething about 
the Prince, ordered it to be printed. 











Bla&enus ScRiBLERus—Overcome with the fatigue of pro- 
found inveftigation, to the misfortune of criticifm, he hath 
here dropt the quill. 


Much, however, is not left for us to do; for, in this whole 
colleétion,. we find nothing that we can praife, except the Greek 
Poem of Mr. Wakefield, and the Englifh verfes of Mr. Zouch, 
The firft is much in the fpirit and manner of Theocritus, and 
the latter we fhall offer to the judgment of our Readers, as the 
only extract we fhall make from this book, 


With wanton pride Ohio {weeps his courfe, 

Father of mighty ftreams. The green-rob’d nymphs 
Oft from their coral caves in gamefome m 
Emerging, on his flower-embroider’d bank 

Trip the gay dance; whilft Zephyr, foft as fleep, 
Perfumes with balmy fweets the fragrant air. 

Here oft, beneath a willow’s weeping fhade 
Reclin’d, the feather-cin@tur’d Indian fighs, 
Trembling: dull melancholy o’er his head 

Throws her grey mantle; care and pale-ey’d grief 
Hover around: with agonizing pang 

He beats his penfive breaft; the manly tear 

Starts trickling from his eye: through diftant vales 
Refponfive Echo bears his playntive fong. 
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“ Weep,» O.ye mountains! weep; your pride is 'fail’n, 

Your glory gone: -the fieel-rib’d fons of war 

Revel in flaughter’dcarnage. Shield me, Heaven, 
Oh! fhield me trom deftruétion’s yawning. gulph ! 
Perdition blaft the wretch, whofe thirft of power 
Ranfack’d thefe fmiling realms of joy! bright god 
Of jocund day, whofe carr embofs’d with gold 
Wafts thee along the azure vault of heav’n, 

Jn flaming glory wrapt, whofe panting fteeds 
Breathe fire, how inaufpicious beam’d thy ray, 
When to this land of peace Columbus came ! 

Oft have I heard the tale: with folemn pomp 

‘The gay-deck'd veffel plough’d yon cryital wave. 
Then blaz’d the red-wing’d lightning ; India’s fons 
In dumb confufion gaz’d: grim vifag’d death 
Untheath’d his thirfty fword; and, bath’d in blood, 
Scatter’d wild ruin:and defpair around. 

Is it for this their haughty veflels bear 

Our glittering wealth to Europe’s diftant fhore? 
E’en now ambition wakes the din of war. 

Forbid it, heav’n! Thrice happy age of yore, 
When dove-ey’d Peace, with all her jovial train, 
Smil’d on our rude forefathers, blithe and pay 
-. Jn native innocence; when mild conteat 

Wing'd all their days with blifs! no fordid art 
Roffled their generous breafts ; no black-brow’d guilt 
Their fimple manners ftain’d : now, brac’d with itrength, 
They plung’d impetuous down the falling ftream 

Of Niagara, whilft the light canoe 

Swift bore them o’er the bofom of the deep : 

Now, wand’ring through the incen(fe. breathing vale, 
They carol’d loud their love-infpiring fong: 

The fwarthy nymphs with liflening tranfport look’d 
Applaufe. But ah !”—Rath youth, forbear the figh, 
Nor heave the heart-felt groan : hope’s orient beam 
Burfts from yon parting cloud : a blithefome tcene 
Brightens the wide horizon: fair the dawn 

That chears the world with joy: once more fhall peace 
Vifit thy glad abodes, and plenty cloath 

Virpinia’s fruitful vallies, and the groves 

Of Carolina, Paradife of blifs. 

No wily Indian from the thicket’s gloom 

Ambuth'd fhall aim the poifon’d dart: fecure 

The traveller fhall rove the defert wilds 

Of California. ———The royal youth 

That wields Britannia’s {ceptre o'er the globe, 

From Canada’s bleak mountains, fteep’d in fnow, 
To Coromandel, and the fhining coaift 
‘Of rich Golconda, feat of eaftern pride, 
 “Diffufive bleffings theds.—Il!uftrious Prince, 

Tis thine to felt tieisiny ftorm of war,’ 


*Tis thine to fofter freedom’s chearful fons, 
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To fway the rod of juitice, and to cull 
The:flower of each bright virtue, that adoras 
The brow of kings ; with kind parental care, 
Thrice happy: tafe! to rear the tender plant, 
To mold the future monarch, good and great! 
Warm’d by each brave example, rouz'd to deeds. 
Of high renown, his generous heart thal 
To tread his father’s fteps. Britannia {miles, . 
Crowning with feftive joy the day that gave 

Her darling fon tolife, whofe deathlefs fame 
Shall raife her trophy’d hoaours to the fky. 
Wanton on Zephyr’s wing, may rofe-lip'd health 
Cherifh the lovely babe! ye guardian powers 
That o’er the natal hour indulgent watch, 
Condué his helplefs years ; direét his fleps 

To early wifdom : o’er his guiltlefs br 

Let virtue beam her charms, bright as the ftar 
Whofe radiance melts the aweful gloom of night. 
Thus fhall the mufe, with holy rapture fir’d, 

Her fyture hero fing, and twine his brow 
Waihknany a laurel’d wreath ; fair conqueft {pread 
Her purple banners round, and gentle peace 
Blazon the throne with honour’s pureft gem. 


We would not have our Readers fuppofe that we have quoted 
this as a perfect Poem. We are fenfible, that the thoughts are 
frequently trite, and that the images are in general tvo much 
enlarged for their importance; but we give it as one of the beft 
in the collection. Ar eat it 


If we have beftowed greater applaufe on the Univerfity Poems 
upon former occafions, it was becaufe they were better exe- 
cuted. Many of thofe-gentlemen, whofe verfes we have here- 
tofore diftinguifhed, have not written upon the prefent occafion ; 
nor, indeed, is it to be wondered at, that they fhould with-hold 
their names from fuch a forbidding medley. 


Such public offerings as thefe may evince the loyalty of our 
Univerfities, but they will never add any thing to their literary 
reputation. The gifts of poetry, thofe facred gifts, which are 
never lavifhed but upon the favoured Few, cannot be fuppofed 
to fall to the lot of every ftudent who can repeat 


Tityre tu patule, or 
————Et me fecere poetam 


Pierides 


General offerings of poetry muft, therefore, always be un- 
fuccefsful, and expofe our public feminaries to the ridicule of 
criticifm, when fhe finds their produ@ions too contemptible to 
be treated with gravity, Such publications may likewife 2 ie 
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a bad tendency in another refpect. Every rhyming or fyllable- 
weighing gownfman, whether a Frefh-man or a Senior-fellow, 
when once he has beheld his name and his verfes printed on the 
full fair page of a pompous Folio; when he fees his own labours 
dflociated with thofe of Nobles aod Doflars, and confiders them as 
already brought to.the ears of kings, it is natural for him to 
indulge the hopes.of poetic fame, and to open his heart to the 
moft treacherous and infinuating of all fpecious enemies, Self- 
flattery. Hence the Mules are difgraced, and the public pef- 
tered with crude and wretched attempts, while the unfortunate 
bard is, poffibly, neglecting fome ufeful calling, in queft of 
thofe laurels which he can never attain. 


We entertain the moft honourable fentiments of our Univer- 
fities ; and are perfwaded, that it would be ferving borh them, 
and the caufe of literature in general, could we, in any mea- 
fure, contribute, by timely ridicule, to prevent the evil confe- 
quences above- mentioned. 

La. 





4 Newand General Biographical Dittionary, containing an Hiftorical 
and Critical account of the Lives and writings of the mo? eminent 
Perfons in every nation ; particularly the Britifh and Irifh, from 
the carlief? accounts of time to the — pericd. 11 Vols. 8vo. 
2]. 15s. in boards. Ofborne, Payne, &c. 


‘FT muft ever be acknowledged in favour of the General 
i Hifhsrian, who undertakes to in{truét us in the tranfactions 
of paft ages, who faithfully draws from life, and accurately 
delineates the actions and chara¢ters of mankind; that he opens 
before us a noble fund of rational entertainment; and is at the 
fame time of the moft important fervice, in forming the minds 
of men to virtue, and exciting them to an honourable and wor- 
thy condu&. ‘That he extertains, and in a moft agreeable manner, 
will not be doubted: and whilft he is calling forth into exercife 
the moft generous principles and difpofitions of the human heart, 
inftruéting us in the nature and obligations of private and focial 
virtue, reprefenting the duties of a iman and a citizen, and all 
the important offices of peace and war, it will be generally 
allowed that he alfo improves the minds of his Reader. 


Nor is this encomium wholly confined to the Hzforian at 
large ; the farthful Biographer lays a jutt claim toa proportionable 
‘fhare of merit: he hath the fame important objects profeffedly 
_in view 3 and in many refpects purfues them with equal advan- 


tage and fuccefs.’ ‘Phe ations: and characters of men it is alike 
. their 
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their province to defcribe ; with this principal difference, that 
- the former reprefents them as they appear in the public and 
more active {cenes of life, and as they affe& the general courfe 
of human affairs: whereas the latter, without omitting the pub- 
lic, leads us more into privateand domeftic fituations ; brings us 
acquainted with the whole circle of-a man’s friends, lays open 
his connections and correfpondence ; the plan of his education ; 
the method of his ftudies ; his leading views in life; the manner 
in which he employed his time; and introduces us to the know- 
ledge of a variety of circumftances, of the greateft importance 
to judging well of charaGters and manners ; affording very ufe- 
ful hints for-others to improve upon; and which could not 
with any propriety be introduced into a general Hiftory. 
Amoneft the feveral fpecies of writing therefore, BIOGRAPHY 
will certainly be placed in a rank of fome importance, in pout 
of real utility, as well as amufement. 


There have been very few eminent and illuftrious perfons, 
either in antient or modern times, of whofe lives fome memoirs 
have not been collected, and handed down to us. The Law- 
giver, the Philofopher, the Mathematician, the Poet, the War- 
riour,} Phyfician, or Divine, if in any remarkable manner they 
have fupported their feveral characters, diftinguifhed themfgelves 
in their profefhons, and merited fame by the fervices they have 
done their country or mankind, have met with fome ingenjous 
and grateful pen, to gratify the public curiofity, and.tran{mit 
their memory to pofterity. The great inconvenience of, fuch 
memoirs hath been that they have generally been drawn up by 
thofe who were friends to the man, or warm admirers of the hfe 
they wrote; and of whom it might often be truly faid, that they 
were Panegyrifis, rather than Hi/forians. 


But the fingle lives of the moft remarkable and memorable 
perfons, though written with the greateft truth and exaétnefs, 
unlefs collected together, could not be fuppofed in their difperfed 
ftate, to be of any general and extenfive ufe. To thofe Gentle- 
men therefore who have taken upon them the immenfe pains of 
fearching into the records of antiquity, and colle&ting and dif- 
pofing thefe materials ; who without the partialities of friendship, 
or the influence; of prejudice, and in the juft fpirit of criticifm, 
have fet themfelves to give a faithful account of thofe illuftrious 
men, whofe lives.and ,actions will, be objects, of attention to all 
ages and nations, ,the public in general, andthe friends. of lite- 
rature in particular are furely very greatly obliged. Mr. Bay ie, 
the compilers of the GENERAL Dictionary,:the Authors of 
the Brocrapuia;BriTannica, and others who have.engagy 4 
in the fame laborious and important. fervice, notwithi{ianding 
the particular imperfections of their feveral performances, Pere 
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to be mentioned with refpec&; they have done well. But valu- 
able as their works imiay be, they are tod'yoluntinous, they aré 
too expenfive to become the property of great numbers of people. 
A work of the fame kind, reduced within a narrower compafs, 
and of eafier purchafe, was wanting; and bids’ much fairer to 
be generally ufeful. This is what the Proprietors of the prefent 
publication have attempted; and in what manner they have 
executed it, we fhall now reprefent with all the impartiality in 
our power. % rg.t 


The Gentlemen of the Trade in this town, need not be in- 
formed by us, with what a fufpicious eye the Public in general 
look upon all their fchemes to oblige the world: ..a Bookfeller’s 
Fobt, is a popular term of reproach and odium, {ufficient to 
prevent the aeceptance of the moft valuable production. Bat 
whatever foundation there may be for a jealoufy. of this kind, 
there are inftances in which it is moft. unwarrantable and inju- 
rious: we think the prefent is one. The perfons concerned, 
as proprictors, in this work, we are well informed, have taken 
great pains; and have been at very con/iderable expence to render 
it truly worthy the public attention: it was their defire that it 
might be fuch; znd upon the whole, we think it no hazarded 
Judgment, to fay, that it merits encouragement. That it is 
very uhequally done, will foon appear to thofe who examine it 
with ‘attention ; and this may indeed be generally expeéted, 
where many hands are employed, of different principles, fenti- 
ments and abilities ; and where the materials of the whole are 
fo various and diffimilar. Some of the firft volumes are by 
much the worft in many refpects; as the work proceeds, ‘it 
improves upon us greatly, and is evidently conduéted with fu- 
perior judgment and ability. . 3 


The prefent collection is a very numerous one, containing 
not lefs than two thoufand different lives : it extends to all ages 
and countries ; but, which would naturally be expected, pays 
particular attention to ‘thofe of our own countrymen, wHo 
have rendered themfelves remarkable : it gives us the hiftory bat 
of few Princes ; in which omiffion we think there is a good deal 
of propriety; as the private lives and characters of fuch perfo- 
nages-are. little known; and are but of inferior confequence, 
when compared with their public character, which we may bet- 
ter expect from the general Hiftorian, whofe particular province 
it is. Of thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelves in the polite 
arts, or learned profeffions, the reader will find very few of any 
importance omitted : Scholars and learned men make up a large 
part of the collection; and, which will often be found édeceainly 
ufeful to be confulted upon particular occafions, a catalogue of 
their writings, with the dates of their publication, is added a. 
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the notes, or at the conclufion of thé memoir, The narrative 
js in general fhort, clear, eafy and natural; nor will'the atten- 
tion of the Reader be frequently fatigued with uninterefting 
-cireumftances, minute criticifms, or tedious digreffions.. It is 
only in fome of the more important lives, that the memoir is 
extended to any great length ; the variety of the matetials in 
fuck inftances would naturally Jead to it; but the importance 
of them generally makes us ample amends. As to the fources 
_ from whence our compilers have derived their materials, they 
have themfelves informed us in their preface ; ** In the execution 
‘¢ of this plan we have not had recourfe merely to dictionaries, 
“ nor contented ourfelves with fupplying the defects of one 
“«¢ diGtionary from another, and cutting off the redundancies of 
‘¢ all, but we have collected from every performance in every 
<< Janguage that had any relation to our defign. For the lives 
‘6 of authors we have had recourfe to their works ; and for the 
‘¢ lives of others, to the beft memoirs that are extant con- 
“¢ cerning them.” The particular authorities on which ary 
fa&ts are fupported, and the writers from whom any quotations 
are made, are generally inferted in the margin. 


Upon the whole, the public have now before them a very ufe- 
ful Biographical Di@tionary, reduced within as fmall a compafs, 
and propofed at as eafy an expence, as, confidering the extent 
and univerfality of it, can reafonably be expeéted.*~It is well 
calculated to promote the progrefs of ufeful knowlege: the 
man of learning may read many articles of it with pleafure ; 
. to the young ftudent it may be very advantageous ; and to thofe 
ufeful focieties, commonly known by the titie of Book Clubs, or 
Circulating Libraries, we cannot help recommending it as avery 
proper and entertaining fet of books. 


But before we conclude this article, we muft take the liberty 
to throw out a hint or two, for the propriety of which we 
could not only refer to the publication now before us, but would 
fubmit them to the confideration of thofe, who may hereafter 
have the direétion of a new edition of this, or any other work 
of the fame kind. , 


We cannot conceive how it hath happened, that in all the 
Biographical Di@tionaries we have any knowlege of, the A/pha- 
betical order fhould always be obferved in the arrangement of the 
Lives: amore unnatural one can hardly be imagined, It * tear 
_ time.and things, and perfons and events, together, in the itrangeft 
manner, with {carce any one advantage’ whatfoever arifing from 
it; as indeed what advantage can be expeéted from fuch cons 
fufion? For the firft page or two we are entertained with the 
Rabbinical Hiftory of Agron the Jewith high-priei; from him 
Rev. Jan. 1763. D we 
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we fnake a long tranfition to Archbifhop Abbot ; and after part- 
ing withthe grave Bifhop, we are b: rought: back a few centuries 
to-the pretty ftory of Abelard and Heloifa ; ; it fometimes creates 
fuch an odd ridiculous kind of confufion, that one can hardly 
avoid finiling at it. he only advantage that can recommend 
the-orJet of the Alphabet, is the eafy method it affords of turn- 
ing to any particular life we want ; which would ‘be done with 
equal eafe and convenience by a fimple index referring to the 
page and volume ; and even where this method is ufed, an index 
is generally thought neceflary to inform the reader whether the 
life he wants be in the collection or not. 


The arrangement we would beg leave to recommend is a Chro- 
nological one ; difpofing the lives according to the order of time 
in which they arofe after each other. This is a natural order, 
would be pleafing to every reader, and would be atterided with 
many fingular advantages. A General Biozraphical Tepe 
from the earlieft accounts of time, would then contain a mo 
agreeable and diftinct reprefentation of the progrefs of Know- 
lege’; it would be, if we may be allowed the expreffion, the 
natural Hiftory of Knowlege and the Arts, not only in a par- 
ticular country, but the great world in general. In ‘the 
vety early azes it micht be fufficient to divide time into longer 
periods, as is done in our beft Chronological ‘Tables, when 
the’ number of remarkable perfons is fewer, as well as the 
events»worthy to be preferved. As we come lower down, 4s 
materials ‘increafe, and knowleze and the arts advance, the 
century then feems to be the proper divifion, and every remark- 
able perfon fhould appear in his proper century. Upon fuch a 
plan as this it would be eafy to fee what advance any art or 
fcience had made at a particular time: who were a man’s pre- 
deceffors in the fame art or profefiion ; and what advantage he 
enjoyed from them. It would likewife exhibit all a man’s con- 
temporaries at one view ; and we fhould be at once entertained 
with the particular hiftory of each, the friendfhips that fubfifted, 


. the fchemes formed, and the common tranfactions which paffed 


among them. It i is farther fubmitted whether it would not 
be an improvement upon this plan, not, only to difpofe the lives 
in their proper centuries, but to collec together all who have 





- excelled in the fame art or profeffion, and lived at the fame time, 


as Miftorians, Phyficians, Philofophers, Divines, Poets, Painters, 
all in their proper claffes. Upon fuch an arrangement as this, 
how hivhly fhould we be delighted with a group of charaéters 
that would pais in review before us, in the period, for inftance, 
from fixteen to feventeen hundred ? Amongft the Hiftorians, we 
fhould have CLARENDON, BuRNET, Roiuin, Rapin, VER- 
ToT; amongft the Phyficians, SypDENHAM, BogRHAAVE, 
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FRIEND). SLOANE; ; amongft the Philofophers, .Des CaRmes, «; 


BoyLeE, Cassini, Newton, .FLAMSTEAD, HALLEY»; :atether 


head of the Divines, and ,Moralifts, Locka, SHAFTSBUR YS: 
Wottaston, Le Crerc, Dr. Sam. Crarke, Lesanirz.; 


and in the clafs .of Poets, Mitron, Cowrey,Drypan,.:: 


CoRNEILLE, MOoLIERE, Racine ; ; with Prror, ADDISON, 
SwiFT, Pope,, and many other celebrated names,. who were, 
the admiration and ornament of that illuftrious age. 


It is much to be defiréd; and fhould always be an objet of. - 


attention to thofe who are employed in writing the lives of 
eminent perfons, or in compiling, materials from the works of 
others, to felect fuch of their actions, as.are moft characterifticak 
of their genius and difpofition. A trifling, and feemingly in= 
confiderable action; an expreffion; a word in,a.man’s unguard- 
ed moments, undi{guiled, at home, or at eafe amongft his inti- 
mate friends, perhaps fometimes conveys! a more perfeét idea 

of his genius and character, than many of the greateft and moft 
important adtions of his life.’ The happy ufe which PLurarcuy 
that Prince of Biographers, hath made of thefe circumftances, 
and how agreeably he hath worked them. up into the body of 
his Lives, is known to every one. and could not but fuggett 
this remark tous. And if thefe inferior indications of a man’s 
temper and character ought not to be omitted,; ‘much le(s the 
greater and more important. It was therefore matter of won- 


der to us, that in fuch remarkable lives as thofe of CALVIN and |. 


Archbifhop Laup, two of the.moft notorious inftances of their 
conduét, and which above all others fhew, us the true {pirit 
and temper of the men, are not fo much as mentioned. Had 


we written the life of Joun CaLvin, we fhould moft certainly , 
have held up the horrid ftory of his burning SERvETus, with all. 


its cruel circumftances, before the whole world, as the true 


index of that Reformer’s character*. Orhad we drawo up the - 
memoirs of WiLL1AM Laub, we fhould not have forgot: his 


inhuman and execrable treatment of the learned Dr. ArEx- 
ANDER LEIGHTON; who for writing his Appeal to Parliament, 


againft the oppreffions of the Pre'ates of that time, in the Spiri- 


tual Court and Star Chamber, was, at the inftigation of LAup, 


committed to the Fleet Prifon for life; fentenced to pay a fine . 


of ten thoufand pound ; to be degraded from his minifry ; to'be 
fet on the pillory at Wefminfter, while the court was fitting, 
and whipped ; after that to’ be fet upon the pillory again, and 
have one of his ears cut’ off, one fide of his nofe flit,’ and be 


* The Compilers have. indeed mentioned this, under the ‘article Ser- |, 


Yetus, but not with fuch ex preflion of indignation, as fo violent an act of | 
perfecution deferves. 
D 2 branded 
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branded in his face with S. S. as a Sower of Sedition; .a few days 
after to be pilloried again in Cheapfide, there to be whipped, have 
the, other fide of his nofe flit, his other ear cut off, ‘and then to 
be fhut up in clofe Prifon, for the remainder of his life.. There 
furely ought. not to be a Biographical Dictionary in any lan- 
guage under heaven, with the name of Laud, without this ftory 
in it; and with this addition, “ that when this pious, merciful, 
«¢ and truly chriftian Archbifhop heard this horrible fentence 
<¢ was pronounced, he pulled off his cap, and gave God 
$* thanks for it.” 


- ‘There is another thing we will add by way of hint, to future 
adventurers in a work of this kind, that they would be careful 
to preferve an uniform confiftency throughout, with refpe& to their 
fentiments of things in general: it has an odd appearance to fee 
perfons in fome places, {peaking of men and things, like friends 
to the public libertids of mankind; and upon other occafions 
exprefling themfelves dubioufly, ufing equivocal terms, or par- 
haps laying artificial colours upon the~ charaéters of thofe 
who have aéted in oppofition to them. Where a’work of this 


‘nature is conducted by many hands, of unequal abilities, perhaps 


of different and oppofite fentiments,: and the materials of which 
the whole is to be made up, are of a heterogeneous kind, it is 
very poflible that fuch articles.as Adilton, Locke, and Middleton, 
and Laud, Bolingbrook, and Atterbury, may not perfectly corre- 
{pond with each other. So difagreeable a circumftance as this, 
‘and in a work upon the whole valuable and refpectable, fhould 
by all means*be prevented ; and which we.think might eafily be 
done by the whole finally paffing through one hand, with au- 
thority to correct irregularities of this kind. 


A good Biographical’ Dictionary hath neither improperly nor 
inelegantly been reprefented asa TEMPLE OF HONOUR, 
facreéd to the piety, learning, valour, public-fpirit, loyalty, and 
every other glorious virtue of our anceftors ; and ready alfo for the 
reception of the WoOrRTHIEs of our OWN T1Mg, and the HEROES 
of PostERITy *. To celebrate the virtues of good men, who have 
been the ornaments of human nature, and the public bleffings 
‘ef mankind ; and to contribute a part to hand down their illuf- 
trious names with honour to future ages, is furely one of the 
moft delightful fervices in which an ingenuous mind can poffibly 
be employed: and it is a fervice as highly ufeful as it is delight- 
ful. Butas there have been men illuitrious for their worth and 
virtue ; fo have there been EMINENTLY BAD MEN, the difgrace of 
human nature, and the plagues and curfes of mankind,- for 


whom there fhould be fome provifion, to perpetuate and im- 


* Vid. Preface to the Bioerzphia Britanni¢a. 
mortalize 
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mortalize their infamy, and to render them and their vices the 


ts of lafting deteftation to future times. -“Fhis is’ indeed a 
le 


{5 pleafing, but it is a neceflary tafk. And amongit thefey ia 
the foremo{t rank of fhame, fhould ftand all thofe: whavhave 
been the enemies of the juft and natural liberties of mankinds 
the favourers of tyrants and tyranny; and the advocates: for 
perfecution and violencé. Thefe have! been ever thesgreatedt 


enemies of the human fpecies; they are the deftroyers' of men, 


not merely of the lives and fortunes,’ but of the freedom, the 
dignity, aud the fpirit of men ; and fhould, in every hiftory:that 
is intended to perpetuate the memory of mankind and their tranf- 
actions, be mentioned with every juft and manly expreffion of 
indignation, The faithful Biographer, whofe pen ought. ever 
to be confecrated to Liberty and Virtue, thould be in.an efpe- 
cial manner careful firongly to mark fuch charaéters, and to 
give them the full proportion of infamy they deferve.. Were 
this univerfally the cafe, it might be fome reftraint. upon a 
haughty Ecclefiafttc, or ambitious Minifier, in the fullnefsyof their 
power, to remember, that a time would come, when men might 
dare, without offence, or the fear of punifhment, to delineate 
their.true characters, .and to tranfmit them to pofterity, as the 
enemies of God, and goodnefs ;. and odious in the. eyes: of all 
wife and good men. os ie 


Having thus ventured to throw out a few ftriGtures upon this 
occafion, we fhall now prefent our Readers with the life of Dr. 
Whichcote, from the eleventh volume of this work, as a {peci- 
men of the manner in which the whole is executed. 


“ WHICHCOTE (Benjamin) an Englifh divine of great 
name, was defcended of an antient and good family in the county 
of Salop; and was the. fixth fon of Chriftepher Whichcote, 
Efq; at Whichcote Hall in the parifh of Stoke, where he was 
born the 11th of March 1609. He was,admitted of Emmanyel 
college, Cambridge, in 1626, and took the degrees in, arts; a 
batchelor’s in 1629, mafter’s in 1633, . The fame year,.1633, 
he was ele&ed fellow of the college, and became a,mo reece 
lent tutor ; many of his pupils, as Wallis, Smith, Werthington, 
Cradock, &c. becoming afterwards mea of great. figure.them- 
felves. In 1636, he was ordained both deacon,.and prieft at 
Buckden by Williams bifhop of Lincola; and feon after fet up 
an afternoon-leGure on Sundays in Trinity church at Cambridge, 
which, archbifhop Tillotfon fays, he ferved near twenty years. 
He was alfo appointed one of the univerfity preachers; and, ia 
1643, was prefented by the mafter and fellows of his college to 
the living of .North-Cadbury in Somerfetthire. ‘This. vacated 
his fellowfhip ; and upon this, it is prefunted, he married, and 
3 “ went 
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> went to his living: but was‘ foon called back to Cambridge, 

@ being pitched upon to fucceed the ejected provoft of King’s col- 

Jege, Dr, Samuel Collins ; who had been in that. poft thirty 

years, and was alto regius profeflor of divinity. This choice was 

sages! agreeable to Dr. Collins himfclf, though not fo to 

r..Whichcote; who had fcruples about accepting, what was 

. thus: irregularly offered him: however, after fome demurring, 

ee complied, and was admitted provoft, March the 16th, 1644. 

He had taken his batchelor of divinity’s degreein 1640; and he 

. took his doctor’s in 1649. He now refigned his Sumerfetthire 

living, and was prefented by his college to the rectory of Milton 

. in. Cambridgefhire, which was void by the death of Dr. Collins. 

It muft be remembered, to Dr. Whichcot’s honour, that during 

the life of Dr. Collins, one of the two fhares out of the com- 

mon dividend alloted to the provoft was, not only with Dr. 

Whichcote’s confent, but at his motion, paid punctually to him, 

as if he had ftill been provoft.. Dr. Whichcote held Milton, 

vas. long:.as he lived ; though after the reftoration he thought 

proper to refign, and refumed it by a freth prefentation from the 

college. He ftill continued to attend his lecture at Trinity 

church,’ with the: fame view that he had at firft fet it up ; which 

‘was, to-preferve and propagate a fpirit of fober piety and rational 

feligion in the univerlity of Cambridge, in oppofition to the | 
fanatic enthufiafm and fenfelefs canting then in vogue: and the 

‘Happy effects of his pains in this way appeared in the great ta- | 
‘Tents’and excellent performances of fo many eminent divines after 
“the reftoration ; of whom moft of thofe, and Tillotfon among 
them, who ‘had received their education at Cambridge, were 
formed at leaft, if not aCtually brought up, by him. In.1658, 
‘he wrotea copy of ,verfes upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
‘which we: are to fuppofe done entirely out of form, and not out 
‘of ‘any ¥égafd to the perfon’ of the prote€tor. Nor had Dr. 
Whithtete ever concurred with the violent meafures of thofe 














he retired'to Milton fora while ; but was again called up, and 
prefented by the crown to the vicarage of St. Lavience Jeary, 
vacant by the promotion of Dr. Wilkins to the fee of Chefter : 
where, he continued;in high reputation and efteem till his death. 
In 1683, he went down to.Cambridge ; where, upon taking a 
great.cold, he fell into a diftemper, which in a few days.put - 
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end to his life.. He died at the houfe of his ancient and learned 
friend Dr. Cudworth, matter of Chrift’s college, in May 168% ; 
and was interred in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry,’ Dr. 
‘Tillotfon then lecturer there preaching his funeral fermon, where 
his character is drawn to great advantage. Bifhop Burnet {peaks 
of him in the following terms: ‘* He was a man of a rare ‘tem- 
per; very mild and obliging. He had great credit with fome, 
that had been eminent in the late times; but made all the ufe 
he could of it to proteét good men of all perfuations. He was 
much for liberty of confsience; and being difgufted with the 
dry fyftematical way of thofe times, he ftudied to raife thofe 
who converfed with him to a nobler fet of thoughts, and to con- 
fider religion as a feed of a deiform nature fo ufe one of his 
own phrafes). In order to this, he fet young ftudents much 
on reading the ancient philofophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and 
Plotin ; and on confidering the Chriftian religion as a do@trine 
fent from God, both to elevate and fweeten human nature, in 
which he was a great example, as. well as a wife and kind 
inftruétor, Cudworth carried .this on with’ great ftrength’ of 
genius, as well as a vaft compafs of learning.” 


He is reckoned by Fuller, who printed his hiftory of Cam- 
bridge in 1655, among the writers of Emmanuel colleges but 
it does not appear, that he publifhed any thing before the refto- 
ration, or in any part of his life. Select fermons of his were 
printed 1698, in one volume 8vo, with a preface bythe earl of 
Shaftefbury, author of the Characteriftics : three volumes more 
were publifhed by Dé. Jeffery, archdeacon of Norwich, in-the 
years 1701, 1702, and.4703: and a fourth volume was printed 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke in 1707. ‘* Moral and religious apho- 
«+ rifms,” colleGted from his manufcript papers, were alfo pub- 
lifhed by Dr. Jeffery in 1703; and republifhed in 1753 by Dr. 
Samuel Salter, with large additions, and eight letters, which 
pafled between Dr. Whicheote and fome of his acquaintance 
upon interefting fubjects. As the preface of lord Shaftefbury 
is a curiofity in its kind, yet not printed among his works ; and 
as itis a fine illuftration of our author’s character, we have 
thought it not amifs to fubjoin it to this fhort account of him. 
They, who are well read in the noble author's Charaéerifiics, 
will want no proof beyond its own internal evidence, to,be 
convinced that it is his ;, which however, though not known for 
certain, has never been much doubted. . 


THE’ PREFACE. 


“¢ Amongft thofe many things which are made public, it may 
be thought perhaps of fermons, that’ they are of any other the 
leaft wanted; and for the future leaft likely to be found-want- 
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ing: fince to that rich and inexhauftible ftore, with-which the 
learned and.orthodox-divines of Eygtand have already furnifhed 
us, there is daily. frefhy; addition from worthy and able hands. 

Neither have we caufe to fear a.ceflation imthis.kind, ar that fo 
great a bleffing is likely to fail us for the futute ; having fuch 
fecurity, not only from the unwearied zeal of prefent divines, 
(of whom we may always hope a worthy fucceffion) but from 
the juft efteem which the public never fails. todhew for fuch 
pious difcourfes ; upon which account we find, that many of 
thefe are every day made public, and, as it were forced into 
the world ; : notwithftanding the great modefty of their authors, 
whofe humble thoughts and devoutly refigned affections lead 
them not towards eminence, and advancement -in the world. 

It may feem ftrange therefore, that in fuch an age as this, any 
one fhould bé fo officious, as to fearch after, and publifh the 
fermons of a man long-fince dead ; who himfelf never meant to 
publifh zeny, or thought fo highly of himfelf, as that he could 
benefit the world by juch a publication. It is certain, that we 
muft not ever imagine, nor can it enter into a mind truly chnif- 
tian,that becaufe we fee not an apparent change for the better 
in the lives of chriftian profeffors, that therefore all, preaching is 


inefteCtual’; or, that here in England the labours of the mot. 


eminent divines, that perhaps the world ever afforded, have been 
of no ufe at all: it might be faid with the fame reafon, though 
very prophanely and wickedly, that becaufe the Chriflians are 
not reported to exceed the other nations of the world in probity 
and good living, but are faid to’ be rather inferior in this refpect 
to the- civilized people, whether Pagan or Mahometan lyin 

round them, therefore the Chriftian religion is of no effect at all. 
mor any ways operative upon the lives ‘of its profeifors. But if 
we confider this as becomes us; and not perverfely as many do, 
it will be found that we are even in this fenfe the moft highly 
indebted to Chriftianity, and fhould look upon it as the greateft 
blefling imaginable, not only for its fpiritua] advantages, which 
are un{peakable, but for its temporal benefits and fecurities ; ; in- 
afmuch as that mankind being fo inclinable to ill, we fhould 
have a.religion fo fuj] of all good precepts, and fo inforcing with 
refpect to all the dyties of morality and juftice. So that our 
amazement dught rather to be, how. men with fuch a religion 
fhould Jead fuch liyes! and how malice, hatred, or divifion, 
fhould have place in! feith focieties as thefe ; which we might 
expect to fee diftinguifhed from all others, ‘rather by'a perfect 
harmony and aprtentéie, than by the fierceft quarrels, conten- 
tions, and animofities! ?And indeed, when we confider the na- 
ture of preaching, how excellent an order and eftablifhment it 
isy "i highly railed . and’ magnified in the chriftian world ; 
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when we confider numbers of holy men fet apart for this great 
work, having all advantages given them the better to fet torth 
thofe glorious truths. of revelation, and to create a reverence of 
religion in the minds of men ; when we confider the folemnity. 
of a church-aflembly, and the awful prefence and authority of 
the Chriftian orator; we may be apt to wonder, perhaps, wh 
we fee not greater and more happy effeéts hereof in the ‘world. 
However, we muit of neceffity conclude, That this inftitution: 
being undoubtedly fo powerful a fupport of our religion, if fuch: 
aflemblies as thefe were not upheld, if fuch authority as this did 
not fubfift, the confequence would .be, that as in a little time 
there would be no more Chriftianity left in the world, fo neither 
any morality ; fince, notwithftanding all the helps of preaching, . 
and the affiftance and fupport which virtue receives from hence, 
the:lives of men are ftill fo far from being reformed, and the 
world fo little improved, in thefe latter ages. But, how reve- 
rently foever we have caufe to think ¢oncerning this inftitution, 
and the undoubted good effects of it upon mankind ;* and what-. 
ever high opinion and efteem we may juftly have of their “per-- 
formance, in whofe hands this power is placed, it feems not 
wholly impoffible, but that there may be* fome defe& in this 
at affair; and that the caufes of ill fuccefs may not lye al-' 
together inthe depravity, perverfenefs, or ftupidity of mankind,’ 
who are the hearers and readers of thefe doctrines. In fome, 
countries, and amongft fome forts” of Chriftians, we have\feen, 
that the whole of this inftitution has not been appropriated to 
fpirituals ; but, that.a great part.of thofe divine exhortations 
have had fomething in common with the policies ‘of the 
world, and the affairs of government, And, of whatfoever 
benefit this. may have been to mankind, or to the peace of the 
Chriftian world, it muft be owned ‘that preaching itfelf will be 
fo much the lefs apt to make any happy revolution in manners, 
2s it has at any ‘time been ferviceable to revolutions in ftate, or 
to the fupport of any other intereft, than that of Chrift’s king- 
dom. Nor do we find, fince the arts of government and myf- 
teries of religion have been thus fuited together, that either has 
been much. advantaged by the union; it having never yet ap- 
peared, that divinity has been greatly better’d by’ policy, or that 
policy has been any where mended by divinity. 


Amongft thofe writers, who. have bees forward in making this 


-unprofperous alliance, and building a political Chriftianity, 


there has been one of our nation, in.the time wherein our au- 
thor lived, who, whether he may have been ferviceable any way 
to the civil government, or. Chriftian church, it may be conclud- 
¢d at leaft, that, he has. done but very ill fervice in the moral 
world: and however other parts of philefophy may be a to 
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him,.ethicks: will appear. to have no great fhare in the obliga- 


tion. He-has indeed with great zeal and learning been oppofed 
by all the eminent and worthy divines of the church of England : 
and had the fame induftry been applied to the correétion of his 
moral principles, as has been beftowed in refuting fome other of 
his errors, it might perhaps have been of more fervice to reli- 
gion in the main. ‘This is he, who reckoning up the paffions 
ar affections by which men are held together in fociety, live in 
peace, or.have any correfpondence one with another, forgot 
to mention kindnefs, friendfhip, fociablencfs, love of company 
and converfe, natural affections, or any thing of this kind: I 
fay forgot; becaufe | can fcarcely think fo ill of any man, as 
that he has not by experience found any of thefe affections in 


himfelf, and confequently that he believes none of them to be. 


in others. But in the place of other affections, or good incli- 


nations of whatever kind, this author has fubftituted only one’ 


mafter paffion fear; which has in effect devoured all the reft, 
and left raom only for that infinite paffion towards power after 


power, natural (as he affirms) to all men, and never ceafing but in 


death*.. S@ much lefs good-nature has he left with mankind, than 
what he allows the worft of beafts; having alloted to us, in 
the way of our nature, fuch mifchievous paffions as are unknown 
to them; and not fo much as allowed us any degree of their 


_good ones, fuch as they are all-known to have, and are never 


wanting to exert toward their own kind: by which excellency 
of nature, fo little reckoned upon in the cafe of mankind, their 
common intereft is duly ferved, and their fpecies propagated 
and. maintained. ; 


Had not the poifon of thefe immoral, and in reality athei/tical, 
principles been diffufed more than ’tis eafy to imagine, at that 
time efpecially -when Dr. Whichcote appeared, we fhould per- 
haps, where morality was concerned, have heard-lefs of terror 


_and punifhment, and more of moral reéfitude and good-nature. At 
‘Jeaft, it fhou!d not have grown cuftomary to explode good-na- 
. ture, and-detra& from that good which is afcribed to natural 


temper, and is accounted zatural affection, as having ground 
and foundation in mere NATURE: on the contrary, it would 
have been-the) bufinefs of thofe, who had managed the caufe of 
religion, to have contended for thefe better difpofitions ; and to 
have fhewn, how deep 4 root and foundation they had in human 
nature ;,and not, juft contrarywife, to have built on. the ruin 
of thefe: for, with fome people, this was then become a method 
to prove Chriftianity. Revelation was to owe its eftablifhment 
to the depreffion and lowering of fuch principles as thefe in the 
nature of man ;: and the weaknefs of thefe was made the ftrength 
of religion, As if good-nature and religion were enemies: a 
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principle of good nature, and laying too great a ftrefs upon it, 
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thing indeed fo unthought of amongft the heathens, that Prery, 
(which was their beft word to tee religima) had more than 
halt its fenfe in natural and’ good affection, and ftood ‘not only 
for the adoration and worfhip of God, but forthe natural affec- 
tions of parents to their chikdren, and of children to their pa- 
rents; of men to their native country ; and indeed of all men 
in their feveral relations one to another. It muft be confeffed, 
that it has been the reproach of fome feéts of Chriftians amongit 
us, that their religion appeared to be in a manner oppofite to 
good-nature, and founded in morofenefs, felfifhnefs, and ill-will 
to mankind; things not eafily reconcileable with a chriftian 
fpirit. But certainly it may be faid of the church of England, if 
of any church in the world, that this is not her fpirit; buttit is 
by characters and features juft contrary to thefe, that this church 
fhews herfelf above all others moft worthily and nobly chriftian. 
It is certain, that there is nothing more contended for by thofe, 
who would not willingly admit a Deity ; nor is there any thing 
of greater ufe to them, in their way of reafoning, than to have 
it pafs as current, that there are in man no natural principles 
inclining him to fociety; nothing that moves hifm to what is 
moral, juft and honeft, except a profpect of fome different good, 
fome advantage of a different fort, from what attends the actions 
themfelves. ‘Nor is it ftrange that: they, who have brought 
themfelves off from fo much as believing the ,eality of any 
ingenuous action, performed by any of mankind, merely through 
good affection and a rectitude of temper, fhould be backward to 
apprehend any goodnefs of that fort, in a bigher nature than that 
of man, But it is ftrange to conceive, how men, who pretend 
a notion and belief of a /upreme power afting wita the greateft 
goodnefs, and without any inducement but that of love and 

will, fhould think it unfuitable to a rational creature derived 
from him, to aé& after his example, and to find ‘pleafure and 
contentment.in works of goodnefs and bounty, without other 
profpe&t. But, what is yet more unaccountable is, that men 
who profefs a religion, where love is chiefly enjoined, where 


the heart is exprefly called for, and the outward actions without 


that is difregarded, where charity or kindnefs is made all in all ; 
that men of this perfuafion fhould combine to degrade the prin- 
ciple of good-nature, -and refer all to reward: which, bein 

made the only motive in men’s ations, muft exclude all worthy 
and generous difpofition, all that love, charity, and affection, 
which the fcripture enjoins ; and without which no action is 
hvely, in the fight of God, or. man; or in itfelf; defcrving of 
notice, or kind reward. But perhaps one reafon of this misfor- 
tune has been, that fome men, who have meant fincerely well 
to religion and virtue, have been afraid, left by advancing the 


the 
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the apparent need.of facred revelation (a thing fo highly impor- 
tant to.mankind) fhould be in fome meafure taken away. So 
that they were forced in a manner to wound VIRTUE, and give 
way to the imputation of being mercenary, and of adfing in.a 
flavifh, fpirity-in ‘ways of #eligion*, rather than admit a fort of 
rival ‘(in their fenfe) to the faith of divine revelation: feeing 
that Chrifttanity (they thought) would by this means be made 
lefs_neceflary to mankind; if it fhould be allowed, that men 
could find any happinefs in virtue, but what'is in reverfion. | 


Thus, one party of men, fearing the confequences which may 
be drawn from the acknowledgment of moral and focial prin- 
ciples in human kind, to the proof of a Deity’s exiftence; and 
another party fearing as much from thence, to the prejudice of 
revelation ; each have in their turns made war (if I may fay fo) 
even on virtue itfelf: having exploded the principle of good-na- 
tur¢, all enjoyment or fatistaction in acts of kindnefs and love, 
all notions of happinefs in temperate courfes and moderate de- 
fires, and in fhort all virtue or foundation of virtud; unlefs that 
perhaps be called merit or virtue, which is left remaining when 
all generofity, free inclination, public-fpiritednefs, and every 
thing elfe belides private regard, is taken away. 


If this may be faid to be our cafe under this difpute, and that 
true religion itfelf (which is Jove) be thus endangered, and mo- 
rality fo ill treated, between two fuch different and diftant parties ; 
if each of thefe, notwithftanding their vaft difagreement, do yet 
in this matter fo fatally agree to decry human nature, and de- 
ftroy the belief of any immediate good or happinefs in virtue, as 
a thing any way futtable to our make and conftitution ;. there 
is then fo much the more need of fome great and known man to 
oppofethis current; and here it is, that our author has appeared 
fo fignally. Whatfoever ({ays he) fome have faid, man’s mature 
isnot ‘fo untoward a thing, untefs it be abufed, but that there is a 
secret fympathy 1x human nature, with virtue and hanefly; which 

ives @ man an intereft even in bad men.—God in infinite wifdom has 
fo contrived, that if an intellectual being fink itfelf into fenfuality, or 
any way defile or. pollute itfelf; then, miferies and torments fhould 
‘befal it in this ftate—VirTUE and Vice (fays he) are the foun- 
dations of peace and happinefs, or forrow and mifery.—There is 
‘jnherent punifhment belonging to all vice; and no power can 
divide or feparate them. For, though God fbould not in a pofitive 
‘way infic? punifbment ; or any inftrument of God punifh a finer’; 
yet he would punith himfelf; his -mifery and unhappinefs would 
‘arife from himfelf.—_——T hus fpeaks our excellent Divine, and 
truly chriftian Philofopher; whom, for his appearing thus in 
defence of natural goodnefs, we may call the preacher of good 


* An expreffion. of Dr, Whichcote’s, ’ i 
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nature. ‘This is what he infifts on every-whete ;' and -tormake 
this evident, is in a manner the fcope’ of all his difcourfes: 
And in conclufion of all this, ’tis hoped that what has been here 
fuggefted, may be fufficient to juftify the printing of thefe 


fermons. 


As for eur author himfelf, what his 4fe was; how great an 
example of that happy temper, and god-like difpofition, which 
he laboured to infpire; how much he was, for the excellency 
of his life and admirable temper, efteemed and beloved of all ; 
and even in the worft of times, when feuds and animofities on 
the account of religion were higheft (during the time of the 
late great troubles) ; how his character and behaviour drew : to 
him the refpect of all partics, fo as to:make him be remarkably 
diftinguifhed ; how much in efteem he was with the greateit 
men; and how many conftant hearers he had of the beft rank 
and greateft note, even of the moft eminent divines themfelves ; 
this 1s fufficiently known. And the teftimony which the’ late 
archbifhop Tillotfon has given of him, though it be ina fu- 
neral fermon, is known to be in nothing fuperior to his defert. 


The fermons which are here printed, have beén felected out 
of numbers of others lefs perfect; there being hot any of our 
author’s extant, but fuch as were written after him at church : 
he having ufed no other than very fhort notes, not very legible : 
though thefe,have been of great ufe to the publifher, in whofe 
hands they have been. | 


The unpolifhed ftile and phrafe of our author, who drew 
more from a college than a court, and who was more ufed to 
{chool-learning and the language of an univerfity, than to the 
converfation of the fafhionable world, may poflibly but ill re- 
commend his fenfe to the generality of readers. And fince none 
of thefe difcourfes were ever defigned for the world, in any other 
‘manner than as he (once for all) pronounced them from. the 
pulpit, they muft of neceflity appear to have a roughnefs in 
‘them, which is not found in other fermons more accurately .pen- 
ned by their authors. For, though the publifher has fometimes 
‘fupplied him out of himfelf, by transferiing to a defeCtive.place, 
that which he found in fome other difcourfe, where the fame 
fubjeét was treated ; yet fo great a regard was had to the very 
-text and letter of bis author, that he would not offer to alter the 
Jeaft word : and wherefoever he has added any thing to correct 
the moft apparent omiffion, or fault of the penman, he has taken 
-caré to have‘it marked in different characters; that nothing 
might appear as our author’s own, which ‘was not perfectly /’s. 
‘Though fome others in the world have been very far from this 
_Caution: fince of late fome things have been fet out in our au- 
ther’s name, which his betft friends difown to be his ; and which 
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any ‘one, Who’ ftidies him in his genuine works, ‘will eafily 
know to be ufiworthy of him. 


“And néw, ‘when tliefe difadvantages which have been men- 
tidneéd ‘aré confidered, ‘fince they’'are no more than what fenfible 
people will eafily make allowance for, ’tis prefumed there ma 
bein the wotld fome perfons, who will notwithftanding think 
thefe fermons to be of worth, and may perhaps difcover in them: 
fome peculiar beauties, fuch as are not to be defpifed for want 
of that ornament which might have accompanied them. I 
know. that there are now growing up in the world too many, 
who are, prejudiced againft all pulpit-difcourfes; and who, in 
this prophane age, are led to think not only the infiitution of 


preaching, but even the gofpel itfelf, and our holy religion to be a. 
fraud. But, notwithftanding all the prejudice of this kind, ~ 


*tis to be hoped that even fome of thefe perfons, if they have any 
candour left, may be induced to applaud fome things that they 


may meet with here: fo as from hence, perhaps, to like Chrii- . 


tianity the better, This we may with aflurance fay, that were 
there befides ours any religion, ancient or modern, that had 10 
divine a man as this to fhew, thefe very men would admire and 
reverence him; and though a prieft of that religion, and bound 
to comply with eftablifhed fuperftition, would praife his virtue ; 
and, ni thely be the forwardeftto extol his fentences and works, 


in oppofition to our facred religion. But this is hard, that even __ 


heathen religion and paganifm can be more mildly treated, and 


caufe lefs ayerfion than Chriffianity. To fugh men as thefe I | 


can fay nothing further. But if they who are thus {et againft 
Chriftianity, cannot be won over by any thing that they may 
find here; yet we may affure ourfelves at leaft of this good 
effect from hence, that the excellent fpirit which is fhewn here, 


and that vein of goodnefs and humanity which appears through- | 


out thefe difcourfes, will make fuch as are already Chriftians, 
to prize and value Chriftianity the more! and the fairnefs, in- 
genuity and impartiality which they may learn from hence, will 
be a fecurity to them againft the contrary temper of thofe other 
irreconcileable enemies to our holy faith.” 


N. B. This is the DiGtionary of Lives, now republifhing in | 


monthly volumes. ; 





Biographia Britannica: Or, the Lives of the moft eminent Perfons 

who have flourifhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the earlieft 

Jges, down to the prefent Times; collected from the beft Authori- 

ties, both printed and manufcript, and digefted in the Manner 

of Mr.. Bayle’s’ Hiftorical and Critical Diéionary, Vol. V1. 
art 1. Folio. 20s. in Sheets. Osborne, Davis, &c. 

T length this elaborate, ufeful, and entertaining Compile 


ment draws toward a conclufion; the remainder of the 
prefent 


























































informed by the advertifements, in great forwardnetss, 5¢ a; ec 
Having twice * had occafion,to mention, the.progrefs of ‘this 


undertaking, and even to lay before our Readers fome fpecimens. , 
of the manner wherein it is executed, we have little to add con-.. 


cerning that part of it now publifhed ; which brings on. the. 


alphabet as far as the letter U, concluding with the life of the. , 


learned archbifhop Uther. 


Of entire new lives, not before inferted in the well-known 
General Diétionary, in ten volumes folio, we have obferved ‘a 
confiderable number, in this new volume of the Biographia, or 
part of a volume, as the proprietors chufe to entitle it. Among 
the reft we have that of Sir Hans Sloane +, an abftraé of 
which may be: very acceptable to fuch of our. Readers as‘are not 
purchafers of the Biographia itfelf. =het 


This preat phyfician, we find, though born in Ireland, wa’ 
of Scottifh extraction. His father, Alexander Sloane, ‘was at 
the head of that colony of Scots, which K. James I. fétrled in 
the North of Ireland, at Killileagh, in the county of Down, 
where Sir Hans was born, April 16, 1660. He difcdvered a 
{trong inclination for the ftudy of natural hiftory,, ‘even in his 
infancy ; which being encouraged by a fuitable education, he 
applied thofe hours, which youth is apt to fquander in trifling 
amufements, to the ftudy of nature and the admiration of her 
works. At the age of fiitiens, he was feized with a {pitting of 
blood, which interr@pted the regular courfe of his ftudies, and 
confined him to his chamber for three years. He had already 
learned enough of phyfic, to know that fuch a malady was not 
to be fuddenly cured; and his prudence direfted him to abftain 
from wine and other liquors that were likely to increafe the 
diforder. By this regimen, which he obferved, in fome meéa- 
jure, ever after, he was enabled to prolong his life beyond the 


ordinary bounds prefcribed for the age of man ; bene himfelf an + 
example of the truth of his favourite maxim, that fobriety, tem- ~ 


perance, and moderation are the beft prefervatives that nature 
has vouchfafed to mankind. He had hardly recovered. this fir 


attack, when his defire of perfecting himfelf in the feveral 


branches of phyfic, which he had chofen for his ‘profeffion, 
led him to London, where he might receive thofe helps that he 


could’ not hope to obtain in his owm country. With this view, - 


prefently after his arrival in that metropolis, he entered himfelf 
as a pupil to the great Stafforth; an excéllent’ chemift, bred 


* See Review, vol. XVII. p. <77, and. vol, XKIIL, p..t60..»5 

+ Among others, however, the lifeof Lord Somers, in particalar, is 
newly drawn up, and executed with preat judgment. It is dn excellent 
piece. : simrodale bid) aoasl I 
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under the illuftrious Stahl; and, by his inftructions, he gained 
a perfect knowlege of the compofition and preparation of the dif- 


ferent medicines of that kind, which he was to make ufe of in 


the courfe of his future practice. At the fame time, he ftudied 
Botany at the famous Garden at Chelfea, then newly prepared 


for this ufe by the company of apothecaries. He likewife affi- 


duoufly attended the public lectures of anatomy and phyfic; and, 


in fhort, neglected nothing which had the Jeaft relation to his 


profefion. But his moft diftinguifhed merit was that of a natura- 
lift; it was this part of his charaéter that introduced him early 
into the acquaintance of the moft eminent perfons, in that way, 
of the age, Mr. Boyle and Mr. Raye, whofe friendfhip he was 
very careful to improve, by communicating to them every ftrik- 
Mg obje& of curiofity or ufe that fell under his obfervation ; and 
his intimacy with thefe two great men continued till their 
death. 


After four years ftudy at London, Mr. Sloane refolved to vifit 
foreign countries for farther improvement. In that view he fet 
out for France, in company of two other ftudents, one of whom 
was Mr. (afterward Sir) ‘'ancred Robinfon, phyfician in ordi- 
nary to King George I. In their way to Paris, they were ele- 
gantly entertained by the famous Mr. Lemery, the father; and, 
in return, Mr. Sloane obliged that eminent chemift with a fpe- 
cimen of four different kinds of Phofphorus, of which, upon 


_ the credit of other writers, Mr. Lemery had treated in his book, 


but had never feen any of them before. — 


At Paris Mr. Sloane lived as he had done: in London; he 
attended the hofpitals, heard the lectures of Meffrs. Tournefort, 
Duverny, and other eminent mafters; vifited the Learned of 
every faculty ; and employed himfelf wholly in improving his 
diudies. 


From Paris he went to Montpelier; and having letters of 
recommendation from Mr. Tournefort to Mr. Chirac *, then 
Chancellor and Profeflor of that Univerfity, he found an eafy 
accefs, through his means, to all the learned men of the pro- 


* « Atameeting of the Royal Society, May 6. 1685, Mr. Sloane, 
then a member of that Society, obferved to them, that all the cereérum, 
and not the cerebellum, of a dog had been cut out at Montpelier, by 
Mr. Chirac, and the cranium filled with earth; and the dog had lived 
twenty-four hours; but another dog, by cutting out the cerebellum, died 
prefently.” We give this as a fpecimen of the nature and importance 
of the fide-notes, with which our Biographers have illuftrated this life of 
Sir Hans. In the larger notes, at the bottom of the page,. they have 
abftraéts of the lives of the moft confiderable perfons oecafionally men- 
tioned in the article; as of Lemery, Tournefort, Du Verny, &c. which 
We have not thought it neceffary to tranfcribe. 
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vince, particularly to Mr. Magnol, whom he abways,accom- 
panied’in his botanical excurfions about,the neighbourhood. of 
that’ famous city, where he beheld, with pleafure and admira- 
tion, the fpontaneous productions of nature in that happy cli- 
mate; and under the inftruétions of Mr. Magnol, he learned 
to.clafs them in their proper order. Here, having,found an 
ample ficld for contemplation, entirely fuited toshis taftes he 
fpent a whole year,in collecting plants ; at the end: of which, he 
travelled through Languedoc, with the fame view,’ and pafling 
througtr Thouloufe and Bourdeaux, returned to Paris, where 
he made a fhort ftay, and fet out for England, in the latter end 
of the year 1684, with intent to fettle, and: follow his pro 
feffion. 


On his return to England, he made it his firft bufinefs to’ 
vifit his friends, Mr. Boyle and Mr. Ray, in order to’commu- 
nicate to them the difcoveries he had made in his travels. To’ 
the latter, who was then retired into Effex, he tranfinitted a 
great variety of feeds and plants, which Mr. Ray has defcribed 
in his' Hiftoria Plantarum, with proper acknowlédginents +, 


About this times Dr. Sloane (who is fuppofed to havé been 
created M. D. at Montpelier, became acquainted with the cele-. 
brated Dr. Sydenham ; who foon contracted fo warm a friendthip 
for him,. that he took him into his houfe, and earneftly. recom= 
mended him to his patients. He had not been long in London, 
before he was propofed, by Dr. Martin Lifter, for a candidate, 
td be adinitted a mex of the Royal Society; and he. was ac- 
cordingly elected in ember 1684; after which we find him 
communicating feveral curiofities to the Society in 1685, In 
July the fame year, he was a candidate for the place of tlieir 
Affiftant-Secretary ; but was obliged to give way to the fuperior 
intereft of Dr. Halley. “In April 1687 {, he waschofen Fellow. 
of the College of Phyficians in London. 


Ta 


+ The correfpondence between Sloane and Ray continued till, the 
death of the latter; who, but ten days before he died, wrote to hjm in. 
the following affecting terms: © ; 

‘¢ Dear Sir, the beft of friends, . “ , 

Thefe are to take a final leave of you in this world. I look upon 
myfelf as a dying man. God requite your kindnef: exprefléd any ways 
towards the an hundred fold: blefs you with a confluence of all good. 
things in this world, and eternal life and happine(s hereafter: grant us 
an happy meeting in heaven, oak pecptags © eer ) : 

lack-Notley, - Tam, Sir, id 
Jan. 7, 1704 Eternally yoar’s, 
| want GUL Raye. 

t This ele&tion happened’ on @ very extraordinary occafion. “At a 
Mecting of the Society, in OGtober 1685) the Prefidéek, Sir Thonigs 

Rev. Jan. 1763. k , | “Withasley, 
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In September 1687, - the Doctor embarked with Chrifte- 
pher, Duke of Albemarle, for Jamaica, of which ifland the 
Duke was appointed Governor; and the Do€tor attended him 
in quality. of his Grace’s phyfician: they arrived * at Jamaica 
on the igth of December following. 


Here a new field was opened for frefh difcoveries in natural 
productions, the profpect of which might be one motive for his 
undertaking the voyage. ‘The medical world, however, had 
been deprived of the fruits of it, had not our Author, by incre- 
dible application, converted, as we may fay +, his minutes inte 
hours. The Duke died almott as foon as he landed, and the 
Duchefs, his confort, determined to return to England, as foon 
as anfwers could be received to the letters fhe fent to court on 
that ‘melancholy occafion. Dr. Sloane could not entertain a 


thought of leaving her Grace in her diftrefs ; but whilft the. 


reft of her retinue {pent the time in preparing for their departure, 
he improved it in making his collections of natural curiofities ; 
infomuch that, though his whole ftay in Jamaica was fearce 
_ fifteen months, yet he brought together fuch a prodigious num- 
ber of plants at his return to England, that Mr. Ray was afto- 
nifhed, that one man could’ procure in one ifland, in fo fhort a 
fpace, fo vaft a variety. 


Witherley, one of the King’s phyficians, acquainted them, that a guo 


avarranto was to come forth againit their charter, i inthe next term. On 


this it was voted, mem. con. that the College fhould themfelves deliver 
up their Charter, &c. mo his Majefty’s hands. —!n March following, 
the Prefident acquainted the College, that it was the pleafure of their 
Superior, that the number of the fellows of the College fhould be fixty 
or. eighty, initead of forty. In April 1687, the «ipioma of King 
James I], was brought to the College, and folemnly accepted by the 
Prefident and Fellows ; and thirty rew Fellows were that day admitted, 
among whom were Dr. Sloane and Dr. John Radcliffe —Our Authors 
have added to this note a circumftance which, though fomewhat foreign 
to the fabjeét, we thall likewife iofert, as it ferves to evince the regard 
which Sloane afterwards had for Radcliffe ; of whofe merit he took an op- 
portunity to teftify his good opinion, in his introduction to the fecond 
volume of his Natural hiftory of Tamaica. * In order to exprefs more 
emphatically his gontempict “fach perfonsas foend the bett part of their 
time in, niceties of language, and verbal criticiiins, he obferves, that 


ohe ‘of this turn would needs perfuade him, that Dr. Radcliffe could not. 


cure a difeate, beeaufe he had feen a Recipe of his, where the word 
Pilula was ipe ‘It with 7/7." 

* In their paflage they called at Madeira, where the Doftor was con- 
ulted ; and, among others, prefcribed for one of the nuns in the abbey 
of St.:Clara, who had .a*fmall tumour on the os fulis. He alfo col- 
lected fome curious pla nts here, 

+. Llgede Sloan, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, for 17 f 3. 

On 
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On his arrival at London, he applied himfelf to the practice 
of his profeffion, and foon became fo eminent, that he was 
chofen phyfician to Chrift’s Hofpital in 1694, which office he 
held till 1730, when his great age and infirmities obliged him 
to refign it. What is fingular,” fay our Authors, ‘‘ and de- 
ferves the higheft commendation, is, that though he reccived 
the appointments of his office punfiually, becaufe he would not 
fet a precedent that might be inconvenient to, his fucceflors, 
yet he conftantly applied the money to the relief of thofe who 
were the greateit objects of compaflion in that ho‘pital, that it 
might never be faid he enriched himfelf by giving health to the 
poor.” 


Having been elected Secretary to the Royal Society, in 
1693, he entered upon the bufinefs of that office, by reviving 
the publication of the Philofophical Tranfactions, which. had 
been omitted for fome time. He continued to be the eciior of 
them till the year 1712 {, when he refigned, and was fucceeded 
by Dr. Halley.—In the interim, he publifhed Catalogus Plan- 
tarum, que in Infula ‘famaica fponte proveniunt, &c. ceu, Pro- 
dromi Hiftoria Naturalis, Pars prima +, which he. dedicated to ° 
the Royal Society, and the College of Phyficians. ‘eh 


About the fame time, he laid the plan of a Difpenfatory, 
where the poor might be furnifhed with medicines at prime ‘cott ; 
and this fcheme he afterwards, with the affiftance of the prefi- 
dent and other members of the College of Phyfitians, carried 
into execution. 


“¢ Our Author’s thirft for natural knowledce feems to have 
been born with him; fo that his cabinet of rarities may be faid to 
have commenced with his being. He was continually enriching 
and enlarging it, and the fame which, in a courfe of years, it 
had acquired, brought every thing that was curious in art or 
nature to be firft offered to him for purchafe. But thefe, acqui- 
fitions increafed it lowly, in comparifon of the augmentation 
it received in 1701, by the death of William Courten, Efq; 
who had employed all his time, and the greateft part of his 


t Our Authors have omitted to take notice, that, in Dr Sloane’s 
time, the Philofophical TranfaGtions were attacked: by the wits of the 
age, as {martly as they have fince been, in our own time; though per- 
haps rather more on account of imperfections in the language, than of 
errors in fcience, and deficiencies in knowledge. 

+ Of this Catalogue our Authors having a pretty full account in the 
notes, extricted from the view of it, which Mr. Ray communicated ‘to 
the Royal Society ; and which, though coming from the Author's par- 
ticular friend, and having rather the complexions of a panegyric thana 
critical account, gives not, however, a more advantageous character of 
the work than it deferves, 

) E 2 fortune, 
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fortune, in collecting rarities, and who bequeathed his whole 
colle&tion to Dr. Sloane, on condition that he fhould pay cer- 
tain legacies and debts with which he had charged it. 


In 1707, the firft volume of his Natural Hiftory of Famaica 
appeared, in folio; though the publication of the fecond vo~ 
lume was delayed till 1725. By this very ufeful as well as 
magnificent work, the Materia Medica was enriched with a 
great number of excellent drugs, not known before. 


In 1708, the Door was elected a foreign member of the 
Royal Academy at Paris, in the room of Mr. Tchirnaus + ; 
an hohotir of fo much the more eflimation, as the Queen of 
England being then at war with France, her exprefs confent 
was neceflary to his acceptance of it.—In proportion as his cre- 
dit aro‘e among the learned, his practice increafed with perfons 
of condition. Queen Anne frequently confulted him, and in 
her Jaft illnefs was bled by him. On the advancement of 
George I. to the throne, that Prince created him a Baronet, 
an hereditary title of honour, to which no Englifh Phyfician 
had ever arrived before; and at the fame time made him Phy- 
fician-General to the army, which he enjoyed till 1727, when 
he was appointed King’s Phyfician in ordinary to George II. 
and he prefcribed for the royal family till his death. He was 
particularly favoured by Queen Caroline, who placed the greateft 
confidence in his prefcriptions. In the interim, he had been 
unanimoufly chofen one of the Elects of the College of Phyfi- 
-eians in 1716; and 1719, he was elected Prefident of the fame 
- College, in which ftation. he continued fixteen years ; during 
which time, he gave the higheft proofs of his zeal and affiduity 
in the difcharge of his duty ; and alfo, in 1721, he made a pre- 
fent to that fociety of 1001. and fo far remitted a very-confi- 
derable debt, (700].) which the corporation owed him, as to 
accept the payment in fuch foraller fums,' and at fuch times, as 
was leaft inconvenient to the circumftances of their affairs. 
He was no lefs. liberal to other learned bodies ; he had no fooner 
purchafed the manor of Chelfea, than he gave the Company of 
Apothecaries the entire freehold of their botanical garden there, 
on condition only, that they fhould yearly prefent to the Royal 
Society fifty new plants, til the number fhould amount to two 
thoufand *. He gave, befide, feveral other donations for the 
improvement of this garden, the fituation of which, on the 


f Of this extraordinary perfon our Authors give a biographical ac- 
count in the notes. 

* This condition has been faithfully performed by. the Company ever 
firce: Thenumber of two thoufand will be compleated by the fifty to be 
delivered for the year:1764, thofe for the year 1760 having been already 
delivered... See Review for November lait, p. 329. 
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bank of the Thames, and in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
was fuch as muft render it doubly ufeful; firft, by producing 
the moft rare: medicinal plants; fecondly, by ferving as an ex- 
cellent fchool for young betanifts, an advantage which he him- 
felf had drawn from it in the early parts of his life. In 1733, 
the Apothecaries exprefled their gratitude to Sir Hans, by ereét- 
ing, in the center of the garden, a marble ftatue of their bene- 
factor, done by Ryfbrack. It is fupported by a pedeftal, on 
which is a Latin infcription, expreffing his donation, with its 
defign and advantages. He is reprefented in full proportion, and 
the Jikenefs is well preferved. : 


The death of Sir Ifaac Newton, in 1727, made way for 
the advancement of Sir Hans Sloane to the Prefidency of thé 
Royal Society. He had been Vice-Prefident, and frequently 
fat in the chair for that great man; and by his long 
connection with that learned body, he had contracted fo great 
an affection for it, that he made them a prefent of an hundred 
guineas, caufed a curious buft of King @harles II. who 
founded the Society, to be fet up in the great hall where it met, 
and he is faid to have been very -inftrumental in procuring Sir 
Godfrey Copley’s benefa&tion of a medal, value five guineas, 
(which is continued to this day) to be annually given, as an 
honorary mark of diftin&tion to him who fhall communicate the 
beft experiments to the Society. 


Being thus placed at the head of the Royal Society, Sir 
Hans now laid afide all thoughts of farther promotion, (fo our 


Authors exprefs it) and applied himfelf wholly to the faithful 


difcharge of the refpective duties of the places he enjoyed ; to 
anfwer, like an able phyfician, the high opinion which the pub- 
lic had conceived of him; to improve his mind with ufeful 
knowledge, and enrich his cabinet with new curiofities, which 
he now found much eafier to do than formerly, finceshe had 
taught feafaring people to regard, as an object of commerce, 
thofe marine productions which before they defpiied as ufelefs, 
and not worth notice. 


In the year 1740, being arrived at the age of fourfcore, he 
refolved to quit the fervice of the public, and to live for himfelf. 
Accordingly, he refigned the prefidency of the Royal Society, 
who chofe Martin Folkes, Efq; to fucceed him; and, in a 
public aflembly, they thanked him for the great and eminent 
fervices he had done them, and begged his permiffion, that his 
name might remain enrolled among the members of their coun- 
cil as long as he fhould live. He now removed entirely from 
his houfe in Bloomfbury to that at Chelfea, in order to enjoy 
in tranquillity the remains of a well-fpent hfe. He did not, 
however, pafs into that kind of folitade which excludes men 
FE 3 : from 
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from fociety. . He received at Chelfea, as he had done in Lon- 
don, the vilits of people of diftinétion, of all learned foreigners, 
of the Royal Family, who fometimes did him that honour; 
and, what is ftill more to his praife, he never refufed admit- 
tance or advice to rich or poor, who came to confult him con- 
cerning their health. Moreover, not content with doing good 
in thefe refpeéts, he now, during his recefs, prefented to the 
public fuch ufeful remedies as had been warranted by fuccefs, 
during a long courfe of practice. Among thefe were his receipt 
for curing diftempers in the eyes +, and that for the bite of a 
mad dog. | 


Hitherto the great temperance of Sir Hans had preferved him 
from feeling the infirmities of old age; but, in his ninetieth 
year, he began to complain of pains, and to be fenfible of an 
univerfal decay. He was often heard to fay, that the approach 
of death brought no terrors with it, that he had long expected 
the ftroke, and was prepared to receive it, whenever the great 
Author of his being fhould think fit.—The long expeéted mo- 
ment at length arrived. After a fhort illnefs of three days, he 
gave up his laft breath, Jan. 11, 1752, and was interred on 
the 18th at Chelfea, in the fame vault with his lady, the folem- 
nity being attended with the greateft concourfe of people, of all 
ranks and conditions, that had ever been feen before (fay our 
Authors) on the like occafion, His funeral fermon was 
preached by Dr. Pearce, bifhop of Bangor, who forbore to 
enlarge on the virtues or accomplifhments of the deceafed, 
agreeable to an exprefs prohibition received from his own mouth. 
‘ere our Biographers obferve, that fuch was his piety, he thought 
it 2 degree of profanation to debafe, with the praifes of human 
excellence, that pulpit which fhould be devoted to the worfhip 
of the Supreme Being. 


The Writer of his Eloge, already referred to, having ob- 
ferved that, in his perfon, Sir Hans was tall and well-propor- 
tioned, thus proceeds to reprefent his character. ** His man- 
rers were eafy, free, and engaging; his converfation f{prightly, 

familiar, and obliging; nothing could equal his courtefy to 
ftrangers; he was always ready, on the leaft notice, to fhew 
and explain to them his whole cabinet ; and once a week, he 


+ Though this Recipe for the eyes has been frequently printed in 
a variety of publications, yet as our Authors have alfo taken a copy of 
it in their notes, it might have been thought a blameable omiffion in 
us, had’we omitted to tranfcribe fo ufefula prefcription. K& Tuttii p. p. 
%} Lapid, Hemattic. p: p. 943. Aloes p. p. 12. gr. Margarit. p. p. 
4 gr. “Rub them in a mortar, c. q. f. of viper’s greafe. ‘lo be ufed 
night and morning, N B, All cathartics, efpecially Mercury, hurtful 
in this cafe, 
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kept open houfefor gentlemen of all ranks, particularly for his 
brethren of the Royal Society. 
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«¢ The confequences of his death,” continues the Eulogitt, 
<* were feverely felt by the poor, to whom he was every way a 
liberal benefactor. He was a governor of almoft every hofpital 
in and about London. To each he gave an hundred pounds in 
his life-time, and a more confiderable fum at his death. What- 
ever propofal had for its object the public good, might command 
his moft zealous endeavours to promo:e it. He was the firit in 
England who introduced the Bark into general practice, not 
only in fevers, but in a variety of other diftempers, particularly 
in nervous diforders, mortifications, and violent hzmorrhages. 
He frequently took it himfelf for the fpitting of blood, to which 
he was always more or lefs fubject. He likewife gave his fanc- 
tion to the practice of inoculation, by inoculating two daugh- 
ters of the Royal Family ; which did more to eftablith that {q- 
lutary difcovery than all the treatifes that ever were written on 
the fubject.” 


It was no wonder that Sir Hans was extremely folicitous left 
his cabinet of rarities, which he had taken fo much pains to 
colleét, fhould be again diffipated at his death. .He was ur- 
willing that fo large a portion of his fortune fhould be loft to 
his chldren, and he was concerned left his country fhould be 
deprived of the ufe of fo valuable a treafure. He therefore be- 
queathed it to the public, on condition that 20,0001. fhould be 
made good by parliament to his family ; a fum which, though 
large in appearance, was fcarce more than the intrinfic value of 
the gold and filver medals, the ores, and precious ftones that 
were found in it; befide ‘his library, confifting of more, than 
fifty thoufand volumes, three hundved and forty-feven of which 
were illuftrated with colcured prints, three thoufand five hundred 
and fixty-fix manufcripts, and a vaft number of fcarce and cu- 
rious books.—The parliament accepted the legacy, and fulfilled 
the conditions *. 


it 


* The aét which pafled for this purpofe, in 1753, is entitled, “* An 
A& for the rurchafe of the Mufzum, or collection of Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart, and of the Harleian collection of MSS. and for procuring one 
general repofitory for the better reception and more convenient ufe of 
the faid collection, and of the Cottonian libra; y, and,additions thereto,” 
—In puriuance of this act, the fum of 300,000]. was raifed by.a lot- 
tery, which abundantly enabled the parliament to compleat their whole 
defign. According to which, befide the 20,0001. paid for Sir Hans 
Sloane’s collection, the Harleian manufcripts were purchafed at the rate 
of 10,0001. and that magnificent: edifice called Montague-Honfe, in 
Ruffel-ftreet, Bloomfbury, was y purchafed at the rate of..10,0001, 
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The Prophecy of Famine. 


It is eafy to perceive the advantage that may refult to the 
public from this immenfe colleGtion, To have accefs to fuch a 
cabinet as this, is in effect, like making the tour of the world, 
and having for a tutor a catalogue of thirty-eight volumes in 
folio and eight in quarto, containing a fhort defcription of each 
curiofity, with a reference to the authors that treat of it more 
at large. 
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Sir Hans married, in 1695, Elizabeth, daughter of Alderman 
Langley, of London, who died in 1724, after fhe had brought 
him one fon, who died young, and three daughters, the youngeft 
of which died alfo in her infancy. Sarah, the eldeft, married 
George Stanley, Efg; of Poultons in the county of Hants ; and 
Elizabeth, the fecond, married the Lord Cadogan, colonel of 


the fecond troop of horfe guards, and governor of Tilbury- 
Fort, &c. 


** Fhe judicious Author of this article will pardon us, if, 
for the fake of brevity, we have fometimes deviated from his 
mode of expreffion, and here and there omitted a fhort paflage, 
of inferior import, for the fame reafon. 


To this houfe the two laft- mentioned collections were removed, as alfo 
the Cottonian Library, with all the additions to it, and )ikewife that of 
Sir Arthur Edwards of Hanover fguare, bequeathed by his will in 


1738. 
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The Prophecy of Famine. A Scots Pafloral. By C. Churchill. 
| 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfly. 


HAT a fcurri'ous age do we live in! At the rate 
| we have proceeded in for fome time paft, we fhall 
foon degenerate into a nation of favages. Railing, abufe, and 
detraction, are become fafhionable amufements; nay almoft 
the fole employment of our Literati: what a debafement of 
Genius ! what a degeneracy of Tatte ! In Politics, the re- 
vived Whig and Tory faétions are as bitter in their enmity, 
as were the moft implacable of their Predecefflors, In Divinity, 
the Freethinkers, the Methodifts, and the orthodox Clergy are 
all together by the ears, dealing about their Anathemas like 
wild-fire. Even the Mufes too, thofe accomplifh’d well-bred 
Ladies, are’ now become little better than fo many fcoldin 
Billingfgates. As to the Lawyers, having always but too Sch 
bufinefs on their hands, iu the way of their vocation, they 
have no leifure for any Squabbles but what they are paid for ; 
fo that Fs and the Phvbctens, are, at prefent, the moft placid 
end peaceab] 
But 





¢ of all his Majefty’s fubjects, 
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But what, in the name of common Senfe, of common De- 
cency, hath occafioned the Literary civil war, lately proclaimed 
by the Britons on this, againft the Britons on that fide of the 

weed ?—We are confeffedly the aepretiors ; the enmity is all 
our own: but wherefore is it excited '—where is the generofity, 
where the juftice, of attacking, unprovoked, a whole nation, 
peaceably united with us under one common Government ? 
Is one part of the Hland to be infulted for being the weaker or 
the poorer divifion ? as reafonably might the right hand revile the 
left, for being its. inferior in ftrength and dexterity !—Is it that 
One man of that nation hath found favour in the eyes of his 
Prince, and thereby excited the envy and malice of thofe who, 
like the Turk, can bear no brother near the throne? This 
were indeed a prepofterous, an abfurd foundation for a national 
jealoufy and quarrel! Yet this, however, feems to be the fe- 
cret caufe * of all the public outrage, daily, weekly, and occa- 
fionally, offered to our neighbours of North-Britain; this the 
fum-total of the crimes charged on poor Scotland :—except, in- 
deed, one other offence, of which too fhe is equally guilty,— 
the natural inclemency of her climate, and the comparative in- 
fertility of her foil ! 

Effugimus Scopulos Ithaca, Laértia regna 

Et terram altricem Sa:vi execramur UtYSsSEt. 
But whgt in particular, could move the manly Genius of 
CHURCHILL to draw his mighty pen in this low and vulgar 
quarrel ? taat pen which might be fo much more nobly em- 
ployed! Why fhould He deign to mingle with the dirty 
crowd? why sie the luftre of his reputation by thus affociat- 
ing with the mob? Hath Calumny alone fuch powerful charms 
for this potent Bard? (Can he delight only in Detraétion? 
Can he take pleafure in nothing but in giving pain to others? 
Is it only in finding or in making his neighbour miferable, that 
he can derive happinefs to himfelf ? 





Not to protrac&t, however, the gratification of our Reader’s 
curiofity, which muft, by this time, be fufficiently excited, we 
fhall now proceed to give fome fpecimens of the manner in 


which Mr. Churchill has again ¢ manifefted his contempt and | 


hatred of the Scottith nation. 


* Itis commonly thus, when a Stage-coach paffes through a village ; 
one boy, more aétive than the reft, mounts in the rear, sit rides off in 
triumph : while his clamorous companions, following baud pa/fibus equis, 
unite in the envious ont-crv “* Whip bebind! Lick bebind, Coachman ! 
whip bebind ! fn , 

t See his Guost, a poem; in which he wantonly ftepped out of 
his way, on purpofe to have a ftroke at the Scots: like Danie] Burgefs, 
who ufed to declare he could not preach a fermon without having a 
qubach at the Pope. 

Stopping 
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Stopping a moment juft within the, gate, in order.to take a 
curfory view of what our Satirift has done in the opening of 
his Poem, we find him talking much of his Patron, John Wilkes, 
Efq; fomething of Lord B ; of Johnny Home; of the 
Laureat; of Dr. Hill; and mot a@ iittle of himfelf. Then ad- 
vancing a ftep or two farther, we come to the paftoral part of 
the work; in the beginning of which he introduces to our 
acquaintance two Highland youths, by the names of Sawney 
and Jockey. 








whofe birth beyond all queftion fprings 
From great.and glorious, tho’ forgotten, kings, 
Shepherds of Scotti/s lineage, born and bred 

On the fame bleak and barren mountain’s head, 
By niggard nature doom’d on the fame rocks 

To {pin out life, and ftarve themfelves and flocks, 
Frefh as the morning, which, enrob’d in mift, 
The mountain top with ufual dulnefs kifs’d, - 
Jockey and Sawney to their labours rofe ; 
Soon clad | ween, where nature needs no cloaths, 
Where, from their youth enur’d to winter fkies, 
Drefs and her vain refinements they defpife. 


Jockey, whofe manly high-bon’d cheeks to crown 
With freckles {potted fam’d the golden down, 
With mickle art could on the bagpipes play, 
E’en from the rifing to the fetting day ; 
Sawney as long without remorfe could bawl 
Home’s madrigals, and ditties from FinGat. 
Oft at his ftrains, all natural tho’ rude, 

The Highland Lafs forgot her want of food, 
And, whilft the fratch’d her lover into reft, 
Sunk pleas’d, tho’ hungry, on her Sawney’s breaft. 


..¥ 


Thus much for the Inhabitants : now for the Country. 


Far as the eye could reach, no tree was feen, 
Earth, clad in ruffet, fcorn’d the lively green. 
The plague of Locufts they fecure defy, 

For in three hours a grafhopper mutt die. 

No living thing, whate’er its food, feafts there, 
But the Camzlion, who can feaft on air. 

No birds, except as birds of paffage flew, 

No bee was known to hum,-no dove to coo. 

Wo ftreams as amber f{mooth, as amber clear, 
Were feen to glide, or heard to warble here, 
Rebellion’s {pring, which thro’ the country ran, 
Furnifh’d, with bitter draughts, the fteady clan. 
No flow'rs embalm’d the air, but one white rofe, 
Which, on the tenth of June, by inftin& blows, 
By inftin& blows at morn, and, when the fhades 
Of drizly eve prevail, by inftin& fades. 


This 
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This een defcription is followed by that of the-Cave of 
FAMINE. 


One, and but one poor folitary cave, 

Too fparing of her favours, nature gave ; 
That one alone (hard tax on Scottifh pride) 
Shelter at once for man and beait fupplied. 
Their {nares without entangling briars ipread, 
And thiftles, arm’d againft th’ invader’s head, 
Stood in clofe ranks all entrance to oppofe, 

Thiftles now held more precious than the rofe. 

All Creatures, which on nature’s earlieft plan, 
Were form’d to loath, and to’ be loath’d by man, 
Which ow’d their birth to naftinefs and {pite, 
Deadly to touch, and hateful to the fight, 
Creatures, which, when admitted in the ark, 
Their Saviour fhunn’d, and rankled in the dark, 
Found place wi:hin ; marking her noifome road 
With poifon’s trail, dere crawl’d the bloated Toad ; 
TLere webs were fpread of more than common fize, 
And half-ftarv’d {piders prey’d on half. ftarv’d flies 5 
In queft of food, Efts ftrove in vain to crawl ; 
Slugs, pinch’d with hunger, {mear’d the flimy wall ; 
The cave around with hiffing ferpents rung ; 

On the damp roof unhealthy vapour hung, 

And Famine, by her children always known 

As proud as poor, bere fix'd her native throne. 


Here, for the fullen fky was overcatft, 
And fummer fhrunk beneath a wintry blaft, 
A native blaft, which arm’d with hail and rain 
Beat unrelenting on the naked fwain, 
The Boys for fhelter made ; - 





In this rude recefs the dialogue between Sawney and Jockey 
takes place ; which, as to the expreffion, is, no doubt, con- 
ceived in the true fimplicity of paftoral poetry; and efpecially 
the Scots paftoral, which is happily imitated : but it is, at the 
fame time, as fevere a fatire on the country and its inhabitants, 
as either of the foregoing Defcriptions. The converfation, 
however, is but of fhort continuance; being foon interrupted 
by the Goddefs of the Cave; of whom a very ftriking picture 
is drawn: and now comes the Prophecy. 


The import of this prediction is, the fpeedy migration of the 
Caledonians, to the Land flowing with Milk and Honey : here 
the Poem becomes a Court-Satire ; in which the Author fneers 
at the Peace, and reprefents the Adminiftration as entirely un- 
der Scottifh influence. 


Already is this game of fate begun 
Onder the fanction of my Darling Son, 
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That Son, whofe nature royal .as his name, 

Is deftin’d to redeem our race from fhame. 

His boundlefs pow'r, beyond example great, 
Shall make the rough way {mooth, the crooked ftraight, 
Shall for our eafe the raging floods reflrain, 

And fink the mountain level to the plain. 
Discorp, whom in a cavern under ground 
With maffy fetters our late Patriot bound, 
Where her own flefh the furious Hag might tear, 
And vent her curfes to the vacant air, 

Where, that fhe never might be heard of more, 
He planted Loyalty to guard the door, 

For better purpofe fhall Our Chief releafe, 
Difguife her for a time, and call her Peace. 


The Goddefs concludes with fortelling that the weak Englifh, 
lured by the deceitful name of Peace, will help to carry on 
the impofition upon themfelves, and will, to win the love of 
the Scots, 





— with honours grace 
The old adherents of the Stuart race. 


That is, the Tories or Jacobites (either name, according to 
the Goddefs, belonging indifferently to the fame perfon) fhall 
gain the afcendant at Court: which part of the prediction we 
hope, whatever becomes of the reft, will never be accomplifhed. 
But the moft malignant ftroke in this Prophecy, is the intimation 
that his Majefty will not be altogether fafe, with refpeét to any 
reliance he may place in Scottifh fidelity : which is here repre- 


fented equally to be trufted with the Punic® Fides. In a word, A 


the Writer has omitted nothing that might contribute to render 
the Englith jealous and diftruftful of their Northern Brethren : 
though it will probably be attended with no greater effe&, than 
to convince his readers how rancoroufly he is prejudiced againft 
a nation *, with whom he can hardly be thought fufficiently 
acquainted, to juftify the unchriftian, the ungentleman-like 
treatment they have met with, at his unfparing hand. 


It is with real concern, with unfeigned regret, that we pafs 
#his public cenfure on the unadvifed behaviour of a man whofe 
abilities we admire, whofe profeffion we reverence: But every 
candid, every generous, every liberal mind, muft condemn fuch 


* It may not be foreign to the fubjeét, to remark, in this pIice, that 
this.defpifed, this vilified nation hath furnifhed (we have it from the beft 


authority) not lefs than Sixry-Five THoUsanD men, for the: fer- 
vice of the Government, during the courfe of the war, from 1755, 
to 1762: and how thefe men have behaved, in defence of the conmon 


caufe, let the Eaczz'es of Britain'tell: =~ ' 
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a proftitution of the one, fuch a degradation of the other. How 
much more worthily might the former be exerted in the caufe of 
Virtue; how much more becomingly might the latter be exer- 
cifed, in duly difcharging its amiable, its natural functions !— 
Let not, then, a Chriftian Divine, the fervant of the Prince of 
Peace, in direét oppofition to the meek and beneficent deport- 
ment of his Mafter, become a fower of Sedition, a promoter of 
Difcord! nor miftak{@gly imagine that, in fo doing, he is ful- 
filling the Scripture which faith, ‘* I came not to-fend peace, 
“© but a fword.” 


Dear Ch————! in the fpirit of fincere regard, in the fpiri¢t 
of that honeft friendfhip which means better towatd you, than’ 


- all the injurious applaufe of thofe who may flatter even your in- 


difcretions,——confider, ere it be too late, ere the tide of popu- 
larity turn againft you,—confider what you have written, 
what you may now be writing; and dedicate your future la- 
bours to thofe more laudable purpofes, fot which wife mert 
will praife, good men love, and even bad men refpe& you !— 
but what is of infinitely greater confequence, in your cooler 
moments, you will even refpect yourfelf. 


Pofibly this well-meant exhortation may, at prefent, only 
excite in you emotions of refentment ; but we doubt not they 
will foon’ fubfide, and a jufter fenfe of our friendly intention 
take place. We truft the feed will not be fown in an ungrateful 
foil ;—-we hope to fee it one day fpring up, and produce fach 
an harveft, as both you and qe may rejoice in the reaping. In 
the pleafing expectation, thetefore Khenentiast ees Reviewing the 
productions of your BETTER pen, we bid you cordially farewell; 
concluding with the words of Tully, addrefled to his fon, with 


whom we muft fuppofe he dealt as fincerely as we have here 
dealt with you: 


Hac ferijfi non otii abundantid, fed amoris erga te. 


G 





The Statutes at Large, from Magna Charta, to the End of the 
Reign of King Henry the Sixth. To which is prefixed, a Table 
of the Titles of all the publick and private Statutes, during that 
time. By Owen Ruffhead, Efq; 4to. 12s. 6d. in Sheets. 
Becket, &c. 


“NHIS is the firft volume of a compleat edition of the 
.. Statutes at Large, from: Magna Charta to the end of the 
laft parliament, 1761, intended to be comprifed in eight vo- 
lumesy and now publifhing fepayately for the conveniency of 
the 
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the public: a work which our readers muft be fenfible, comes 
no farther under the cognizance of a literary'journal, than as it 
affords fomething new or remarkable on the part of the Editor. 
A very fenfible and learned preface accordingly diftinguifhes this 
edition, and affords at once an explanatory introduction to the 
work, as well as an eminent proof of the Editor’s abilities 
for the undertaking in which he hath engaged. 


He fets out with obferving the rude and defective ftate of our 
laws, in the early periods of Englifh hiftory; the ancient 
ftatutes of this kingdom, being, moft of them, drawn up 
without order or precifion, without any fettled precedent; and 
feeming, in particular inftances, rather to be provifions extorted 
by fome predominant influence, than laws inftituted by the con- 
curring aflent of a regular legiflature. ‘* Some degree of or- 
der, fays he, beamed forth under the Reign of Edward I. many 
laws of that time being penned with a brevity and perfpicuity, 
which might do honour to more enlightened days. But ftill the 
greater part of the ftatutes evenof that reign, and of thofe im- 
mediately fucceeding, are not only vague and unfettled in point 
of form, but are fometimes defective in point of fubftance. In 
many, there are no words exprefling by what authority they 
were promulgated ; and in thofe, wherein the enacting autho-' 
rity is declared, it is varioufly defcribed. In fome inftances, 
the laws feem to iffue from the king alone ; feveral acts running 
in the form of charters and patents. In others, they feem to 
proceed from the king and Lords jointly, without the concur- 
ring affent of the commons.” 


He enumerates other defects and inconveniencies, as well 
attending the formation, as the exccution of the ftatute laws ; 
whereby the courts of juftice were fometimes entrufted with a. 
dangerous difcretionary power, and at others left open to be 
corrupted by temptations, or expofed to be overawed by me- 
naces.-} 


~ "Thefe inftances of diforder and irregularity, having, amon 
other circumftances, given rife to objections againft the validity 
of feveral early aéts, our learned Editor undertakes to obviate 
thofe objections, and eftablifh the authority of fuch aéts. In doing 
this, he gives a brief explanation of the method in which our 
ancient acts of parliament were pafled ; and difplays the refpec- 
tive influence of the feveral orders of the ftate at different 
times; the whole forming a fatisfactory and inftructive difqui- 
fition, at once fo pertinent and concife, as to evince the writer 
moft perfeétly acquainted with the progrefs of the laws and 
hiftory of the conftitution. To this we may alfo add, as a more 
refpectable characteriftic, that he fhews himfelf on every _ 
ion 
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fion a friend to the liberties of mankind, and an enemy to ty- 
ranny and oppreffion. ! 


He proceeds next to take notice of a complaint, frequently 
made concerning the vaft multiplicity of our ftatute laws, 
which has been deemed the occafion of fuch confufion and per- 
plexity, that propofals to reduce their bulk, have been long 
fince recommended to the parliament from the throne itfelf. 
He is, by nomeans, however, for having the laws which have 
been altered or repealed by fubfequent acts, left out of our 
ftatute books; as by fuch means, he conceives. pofterity might 
be greatly ata lofs to account for feveral inftitutions, which 
are only to be explained by reference to thofe venerable relicks 
of antiquity. He thinks, it may be a queftion, therefore, 
whether an attempt to contract the bulk of our ftatute code by 
fuch expedients, might not prove an innovation more dange- 
rous than ufeful; there being many repeafed and obfolete acts, 
' which, though they do not govern, are yet very proper to guide ; 
as they frequently contain matter of curious learning, and may 
often ferve the purpofe of hiftorical proof and illuftration. 


Knowing full well the paffion we are fometimes apt to con- 
tract for the moft infignificant appendages to the favourite ob- 
jects of our attention, we do not wonder our learned Editor 
is fo loth to part with his antiquated ftatutes; nay, we are well 
fatisfied of their utility, in the method he hath reprefented. 


With due deference, however, to the learned in the law, we 


really think a code is not the moft. proper repofitory for mere 
matter of curious learning ; but that thefe venerable relicks of 
antiquity might, be preferved in fome other form, equally to the 
emolument of the learned, and to the lefs perplexity of the ig- 
norant. Indeed our Editor himfelf feems ingenueufly to ac- 
quiefce in the juftice of the objection; tho’ as a lawyer, he 
may poffibly think acts of parliament articles of profit, and be 
therefore unwilling to fee his ftock in trade diminifhed. Rail- 


Jery, however, apart, we cannot fufficiently admire his liberal’ 


fenfe of freedom, and that ftrict regard which he difplays for 
the principles of natural juftice ; qualifications for which the 
gentlemen of his profeffion have not been always the moft re- 
markable. , 


“ It is indeed to be lamented, fays he, that our penal laws 
are fo numerous; but perhaps this isan inconvenience unavoid- 
ably refulting from the wide and extenfive concerns of a com- 
mercial kingdom. Though a ftate confined within a narrow 
{phere of action, may be very vicious, yet the modes of vice 
wiil not there be greatly diverfified : offences will multiply, as 
3 the 
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the. purfuits and occupagiens of mankind grow more various and 
diffufive :. and in a kingdom fo jealous of its. liberty, a3 to leave 
as little as poffible to difcretionary power, every offence muft be 
precifely defcribed ; therefore it is well obferved by. Moiitefquieu, 
that the multiplicity of our laws is a price we pay for our 
freedom.” To this, however, it may be anfwered, inthe 
terms of the proverb, that even pearls may be bought too dear. 
‘Fhe beaft who falls a prey to the Lion, dies a lefs lingering. 
and painful death, than that which is left to be worried’ by 
dogs. It is but fmall comfort to'a poor man, who is hunted’ 
by a rich and powerful plaintiff through the courts, till he is 
ruined by the expence. and chicanery of law, that he lives in a 
free country, where he cannot be ruined all at orice by ade- 
fpotic prince or an infolent Baron. : 


The liberty anid fecurity of a people, which do’ not affee 


every individual, however # may ferve fora public boaft, is a7 


hardly worth ferioufly contending for. If the perplexity of our 
laws, and thence the mal-adminiftration of juftice fhould ever 
make the liberty and property of iridividuals as precarious and 
infecure, as they were in times of defpotifm, the nature and 
minifters of their oppreffion only are changed; the degree of it 
will be the fame’ “And, let us tell our ingenious Editor, that 
this is a matter of more ferious‘concern, and of much greater 
importance, than the prefervation of any matter of curious 
learning, that may be contained in thofe venerable relicks, his 
old: acts of parliament. 


In fpeaking.of our penal laws, this learned writer drops a 
hint or two, which we fhould be glad to fee perfued much 
farther. ‘* It may not be improper to obférve, fays he, that 
our ftatute laws with refpect to criminal offences, feem to 
breathe too much the fpirit of Draco’s; all degrees of offence 
being confounded, and all proportion of punifhment deftroved : 
whence many delinquents are, with cruel precipitancy, hurried 
out of: the world: for flight tranfgreffions, who, by prudent and 
adequate correction, might be made ufeful to themfelves and to 
fociety.. Men, bewildered in the maze of ftoic fophiftry, may 
revolt againft the obvious principles of nature, .and contend for 
the necellity of commutative juftice: -but reafon evidently de- 
clares, that punifhments fhould, as nearly as poffible, bear pro- 
portion to the. offences committed: and, though this rulé can- 
not, in fome cafes, be ftriftly adhered to, yet-it ought, in’ge~ 
neral, to be the guiding principle. 


——— Adfit 
Regula, peccatis que poenas irroget equas : 
Nee fcutica diguum, horribili feétere flagella» 
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“ Experience fuffitiently evinces, thut‘extraordinary feverity! 
has never produced any lafting effect. It Has indeed been‘fome~ 
times’ found to cheek the evil for a time, but! then; as Mon-' 
téfquieu obferves, it has returned’ with the fame violence as’ 
before. To render the intended effect permanent, ‘the laws 
fhould be adapted to the genius ofthe people,.and. the nature 
of, the conftitution: And it would be-a tafk:well. worthy the, 
wifdom of the legiilature, fo to model them that they may better 
anfwer the true ends of government, which are to:prevent, ras 
ther than to punifh crimes.” Nay, he, fcruples not to infinuate, 
that the’ prefent: unequal fyftem) of our criminal laws, is not 
calculated even to anfwer the end of deterring offenders: He 
conceives, alfo, that many other amendments might likewife be 
made by legiflative authority: and many irregularities in the 
frame. of our ftatutes corrected without any hazard of incon- 
venience. That fevefal laws enlarged, explained, continued 
or revived by: fubfequent ftatutes, might be reduced into one 
aét: and where various matters,-in no wife relative to each 
other, arecomprifed in the fame ftatute, they might be digefted 
and clafled-under proper heads. 


<< In the prefent edition, fays the Editor, fome attempts have 
been made, which may, perhaps, in no {mall degree, obviate 
the abovementioned : inconvenicncies, refulting from the con- 
fufed and irregular ftate of our ftatute law, With a view to 
this end, great-care hath been taken to correéct the errors, and 
fupply the defects in former collections, by rectifying many mi- 
{taken and imperfect references, and by fpecifying the operation 
of the acts referred to; that is by diftinguifhing whether they 
repeal, enforce, explain, continue or revive the act under con~ 
fideration. Moreover, where the {tatute referred to, contains 
matter relative to fubjeéts of different natures, the reader is di- 
rected to the very fection which regards the obje& of his in- 
quiry: and for the fake of greater accuracy, particular ateeri= 
tion hath been paid to place the aét referred to, wheré it‘hath 
been found practicable, direétly oppofite to the claiife affected 
by the reference. Many thoufand new references likewife are 
added in this edition, which are brought down ‘to ‘the prefent 
time, in a progreffive chain ;. and alfo traced upwards i’ chro- 
nological order, by which’ means the-reader will have'the fta- 
tute law relative to the fubject of his purfuit, under his im- 
mediate infpe@tion.” 


_. The reader will readily fee that the conneéted view, thus 
planned out by the Editor, is very juditioufly caleulatéd-to’ ob- 
viate the fatigue and difficulty of tediotts and intricate fearclies ; 
as by this method'-of comparing~fubfequent ftacutes' with thofe 
- Reavy Jan. 1763. F pre- 
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preceding, the ftudent may fee how the law ftood at fuccefive 
periods, may perceive wherein it was ineffeGual, and, by at- 
tending to the progreflive alterations and amendments, which 
have been made, he will be more eafily led to the true meaning 
and defign of the acts under his confideration. 


The Editor enumerates feveral other advantages which re- 
commend this edition, in preference to any preceding one, to 
the notice of the public.; But for thefe we muft refer the Reader 
to the work itfelf. 


With regard to the tranflation he remarks, that. *¢ it has 
been obferved by Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, that the old tranfla- 
tion hath obtained a kind of prefcriptive authority: and,” he. 
adds, ** that it is eafy for the Reader to correct the miftakes in 
it, by the help of the original.” But, with deference (continues: 
he) to the Serjeant’s opinion in this refpeét, it muft be ob- 
ferved, that the tranflation is intended for the benefit of thofe 
who are not qualified torefort to the original. For this reafon,, 
the prefent Editor hath taker upon him to correct fuch miftakes, 
as were moft obvious in the old tranflation, and to make it. 
throughout more conformable to the original. In the early 
ftatutes, he obferves, the errors of the verfion are: exceedingly 
numerous, more particularly in the: ftatute de officio coronatoris ; 
and that, in many others, there are frequent and very material 
miftakes. As he thinks, neverthelefs, very modeftly, that it 
might be deemed prefumption in him to alter the old tramflation 
in the text, he hath printed it, as it. ftands in former editions, 
and has gfferted the propofed amendment.in the margin ; where- 
by the learned Reader, fays he, will be able to determine for 
himfelf, and may either adopt or reje&t the marginal alteration, 
as his better judgment fhall direct him. | 


_ In a.colle&tion of this extent and importance, a perfpicuous 
and correct table is, doubtlefs, one of the moft effential requi- 
fites.; the Editor -propofes, therefore, to make a new table or 
index,, alphabetically arranged, in which he promifes, that many 
general heads, omitted in former editions, fhall be fupplied, and. 
that many particular articles likewife will be added,. which are 
not taken notice of, under the general heads inferted in prior 
editions ;..the whole being arranged with fuch order and perfpi- 
cuity, that the Reader may be enabled to find all the laws at one, 
view, on whatever fubject he may have accafion to turn his 
attention. 


» Such is the Editor’s defign; in the execution of which, if 
we may judge from that appearance of great knowledge and affi- 
diity which is difplayed in the prefent volume, there will be 
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wanting neither ihdiiftry nor abiliti¢s, both which dre undoubt-, 
edly requifite, and that in an eminent degree, to the conipletiont 
of fo laborious and comprehenfive an undertaking. 


~ __ Bn-k 





Elvira; aTragedy. Aéted at the Theatres Royal in Drury-Lantes 
8vo, xs. 6d; Millar. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Mallet, the Author of this tragedy, 
has, in his dedication of it to Lord Bute; difclaimed its 
bearing any immediate relation to public affairs, yet wé cannot 
but think it is too particularly well-timed to have been merely 
the effect of accidental coincidence. Our connexion with Por- 
tugal, wliere the fcene of this tragedy lies; the favourable light 
in which the court of Lifbon is here placed to cur view; but 
above all, the pacific fentiments, the idea of a monarch who 
places his glory, not in that ploy {pirit which operates to the 
deftruction of mankind, but in cultivating the arts of peace ; 
are all circumftances which unite to ftamp this play with the 
character of a political performance. 


It is, however, not altogether a new work. The cuftom. 
of building fuperftru€tures upon foundations laid by foreign, and 
particularly by French writers, appears now to be fo thoroughly 
eftablifhed with our dramatic poets, that the beft of them doe 
not difdain to adopt the practice; which we are forry for, as it 
fees to acknowledge our'want of genius to produce originals 
of our own. 


But as borrowing is lefs fcandalous than freaking, our theatrical 
brokers, who trade fo largely on the capital of others, have ale 
ways the grace to acknowlege their obligations to their princi- 
pals. Thus Mr. Mallet, in a poftfcript to the printed copies 
of this play, fairly owns the ufe he has made of Mr. de la Motte’s 
tragedy, founded on the fame melancholy event; for the par= 
ticulars of which, as well as for many of the pottical embellith- 
ments, both the French and Englifh bard are originally indebted 
to that excellent poem, the Lujiad of Camoéns. The ftory was, 
without doubt, a very proper one for the bafis of a tragedy ; 
and not the lefs adapted for that purpofe, by having its founda- 
tion in hiftorical truth. The incidents, as they are found in 
Mr. Mallet’s performance, are fimple, natural, and affeCing, 
and arife out of one another “with very little intervention of 
art in the decorations furnifhed by the poet. In refpect to 
the language, this piece is at leaft equal to any of our late tra- 

ies; few. of, which, indeed, have rifen to excellence, but 

il fewer have funk-below mediocrity. ‘The prologue is a very 
good one ; and the epilogue, _— by Mr. Garrick, like —_ 
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68 Critical &triétures on the new Tragedy of Elvira. 


of that gentleman’s performances of this kind, (ip which,we 
queftion if any man living can excel him) is replete with ge- 
nuine wit and humour. ..dn the following lines he e ayia 
expofes the fallaty of ‘an authot’s collecting ‘the opinion‘éf his’ 
friends, ‘ftom a private communication of his works, and fhews 
what different judgments may be given by the fame perfons, on 
other occafions : se 


A fingle critic will not frown, look big, 

Harmlefs and pliant as a fingle twig, 

But crouded Aere they chahge; and ’tis not odd, 

For twigs, when bundled up, become a rod. 

Crities to bards, like’beawties to each other, r 
When #éte @ tere their enmity they {mother. 

’ Kifs me, my dear; how do you? charming creature } 
What foape, what blow; what /pirit in each feature! 
1 ou flatter me,— pon honour, no.—You do— 
My friend—my dear—fincerely yours— Adieu! 

But when at routs, the dear friends change their tone—— 


Re 


This very bundle of twigs would, alone fuffice tg fhew the 
ingenious Author’s intimate acquaintance with men and man- 
ners, did he not otherwife evince it.to the world, by, his ini- 
mitable reprefentations of human nature, in almoft all the infi- 
nite variety of her different characters and appearances. | 





Critical Striétures on the new Tragedy of Elvira, written by Da- 
vid Mallah. 8vo. 6d. Flexney.’ 


OME perfonal enemy of Mr. Mallet’s, or fomie national 
enemy, on account of his being a Scotchman, ‘has here 


moft invidioufly attacked ,his Elvira; which, according to this’ 
{narling critic, is a wretched’ piece of ay, SN: -a bungling: 

arrick’s® genius: in) 
acting could have faved from‘damnation. The'generab fpirit of : 


patch-work jobb, that nothing but. Mr. 


thefe curious ftri@tures, may be juftly inferred trom their Au- 
thor’s infifting fo ftrenuoufly as he does, in his previous Adver- 
tifement, on what he deems the right orthography.of Mr. Mal- 
Jet's name, which he will have to be Malloch, oh’ the authority 
of Sir’ David Dalrymple and Mr. Samuel Johnfon.—Though 
this, no doubt, is a point of the utmoft~confequence to the 
“* World of Letters,” yet, if we are not miftaken in Mr. Mal- 


let, we may venture to anfwer for him, that he will never pre-. 


fume to conteft it againd@ the opinion of three fuch infallible 


‘tices 23 thotwe.gentlemen above-mentioned, and-the profound 
muther of thee rtric.ares ;~whom, after all, we cannot but look 
HO! VB) mean Ot on,dare abilities than ‘honeftyy as’ the “want of 
Setgjour tsidereah) oa tocoiws oredthionelhy! ae : 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1763.” 
PorTIC at. 


Art. 1. An Ode to Duke Humphry, imitated ‘from ‘Horace. 8vo. 
: 6d. ~Hinxman. 


S we do not thiak. it worth our while to give ay éxplanation of 
A this very fhort enigmatical piece, our Readers ‘fhall have it en- 
tire*; and the rather, as it may ferve as an inftance of the high price 
to which poetry has rifen, through the Jeverity of the feafon. 

: I, : 
Where are the crowds we faw before ? 
No Flatt’rers now. hefiege your door, . 
None to ‘your {miles afpire ;. 
Your Porter onte fo brifk‘in place, 
So bufy, buitling, like your Grace, 
May with y ae retire. 
The promife-fed, deluded throng,, . 
Who bow’d fo low, who bow’d fo long, 
* * And at your levees waited— 
Commons and Peers. alike are gone, 
Your, very Bifhops too are Hown 
To G——cz, to be tranflated. 
L ai 1 Hi. . 
When, age comes on, and bufinefs fails, 
The caft.off Harlot weeps and rails, 

Yet fill would fain:be'cooing’s ! ¥ 
‘To bring new Lovers to.her arms, js (thay 
Ogles, \coquets, repairs her.charms, ian 

Old Women will be doing. 





So you, ftill fmitk and nod.the head, . 
But all in vain,—your charms are fled, 
The tongue of Flatt’ry ceafes ;_' 
In vain you ftrive to raife'a fame, _ 7 
Tho’ patt the pow’r, -you dove the game——— 
With age defire increafés. ———— x 

V. a 
All to St. Ja———’s ‘now repair, 
Where Virtue with het miodeft, air 
Each raptui’d bofom ‘fires— 


tm ow oe* 





* We muft do the Publifoer the juftice ro acknowlege, that be has given 
with it about twenty lines of Horace’s Latin, and (as @ Motto) four lines 
of Pote’s Erglifa. 
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She never jilts, fhe ne’er betrays, 
But always means the thing fhe fays, 
And love and joy infpirés— 
VI. 
With native charms in blooming youth, 
With fpirit, gentlenefs, and truth, 
All ftrive to woo and win her; 
While to your batter’d perfon cold, 
They {corn the arts of one fo old, 
So impotent a Sinner 
VII. 
. Yon op’ning Rofe, fecure from blight, 
-Wilcharm the fenfe, attract the fight, 
And throw its {weets about 
While faplefs wood but makes a blaze, 
Which boys attend with loud huzza’s, 
And then in fmoke goes out. 








Art. 2. Three Hundred Hymns. By Thomas Spooner, Minifter 
of the Gofpel. 12mo. 3s. Dilly. 


It is well for many of ‘our modern Fanatics, that fome diftin€tion is 
made, in the conftru€tion of our laws; between aétual and intended 
blafphemy: we fhould elfe expeé to fee fuch Minifters of the Gofpel as 
Mr. Spooner, committed to Newgate, and fet in the pillory, for ridi- 
culing the facred doctrines contained in the holy Scriptures, by fcanda- 
lous and contemptible paraphrafes. : | 

That illiterate Mechanics fhould fometimes be hurried, by an over- 
heated imagination, into fych irreverend abfurdities, we do not won- 
der; but thata man, who quotes Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and 
may be fuppofed to have fome pretenfions to literature, fhould have no 
more regard for the fiyle and fabjeéts of the facred writings, is fome- 
what fyrprizing. EAL LR AOS Re te ed 

~'The Reader may judge of the talents of this wholefale Hymn-mon- 

ger, by the following ftanzas, extraéted from the laft piece in this 
collection, entitled the Pafcha/ Lambs ;° wherein their fimilitude to Chrift 
ipthucsepechinied: 6 om wwe od usu BO 

The pafchal lambs of ancient Jews, 

As the infpired volume fhews, 

Three wholé days feparated were, 

For facrificing to prepare : 


So three prophetic days or. years, 
Chrift, leaving home, abroad appears, 
While in perfection high, the will — 
Of God, the Saviour did fulfil, 








The lambs on day the fourth were flain: 
$0 Jefus did for us obtain, 
__ In the fourth year Redemption high, 
By bearing deaih and mifry. 
‘ A ‘ 4 "The 
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The types were roafted after death : 
Before the Lord refigned his breath, 
He bore divine avending ire, 

Like roafting by the {corching fire. 


‘Their obelifk was made of wood, 
Their nails of iron; that underfiood 
Their apparatus well might be, 
With crucifixion to agree. 


The Reader will fee that thefe Hymns aré much of a piece with Erkkine’s 
Gofpel Sonnets, and the Hymns ef the Moravians; and, tho’ not fo 


obfcene, are nearly as abfurd. wat KRen-k 


Art. 3. 4 Collection of original Pieces; confifting of Poems, Prz- 
logues, Epilogues, Songs, Epifiles, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. 
By J. Wignel.  8vo. 4s. Printed forthe Author, by Sub- 
{cription. Sold by Mr. Davies in Ruffel-ftreet. 


- Mr. Wignel appears to have been a Strolling Player; and, into the 
bargain, he is alfo a bitof a Poet. We do not find, however, that an 
over-fond conceit of his abilities, in the rhyming way, prompted him 
to appear in print: the fame effect is often produced by very’ different 
cauies: books owe their exiftence fometimes to vanity, fometimes to 
poverty. To the latter, as the Author honeftly confefles, the’ world is 
indebted for Mr. Wignel’s volume. And truly, fince the poor man wanted 
it, we are glad to fee his fubfcription-lift fo well filled. We dare fay, 
he himéelf will agree with us, that it is the beft part of his book. | Ab to 
his verfes, not to difparage the works of one who dors not pretend to 
be a Poet, there are Readers who may like them as well as thofe of Mil- 
ton or Pope: and let that be the Author’s confolation, let Critics fay 
what they will. For us, we rather prefer his-Dedication to his brother 
Comedian, Mr. Shater: in which, be not furprized, gentle Reader, 
he praifes the faid Mr. Shuter, for his pzety. And, what is more extra- 
ordinary, this is no joke, but a very ferious and well-intended encomi- 
um,—We have frequently heard, that this admirable comic Aétor has, 
for fome time pait, turned his graver thoughts towards that great con- 
cern of all men, with which humour and levity have no connexion ; 
and that,- gs may very naturally be expected from men who have lived as 
Mr. Shute hath done, he is become a frequenter of Mr. Whitefield’s 
aflemblies. .Mr. Wignel takes notice of this in his Epiftle dedicatory, 
and relates the following anecdote. | 

** A Gentleman remarkable for his intimacy with acertain faSionable 
Author, (who, for the diverfion of the world, and his ows emolument, 
has fometimes made too free with the natural defeéts, and innocent par- 
ticularities of divers worthy perfons) endeavouring to tempt you by cer. 
tain offers of advantage, to affift in‘conveying his low invectives, and 
— abufe, tothe town, was properly reproved by the following 
anfwer, : 

‘ Sir, Whatever idea you have of me, as an Afor and a Man, give 
‘ me leave to inform you, I have fo ftrong’a regard for Religion, and 
* her Profeffors, with fo grateful afenfe of the favours the Almighty has 
*eenferred on me, that I fhall neveremploy my weak abilities in the: 
F 4 * ridicule 
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© pidieule of wim or H18 Servants.” ‘ This Chriftian-like reply, fays 
Mr. Wignel, alonithed the Beau He took fnuff, ‘tured upon his heel, 
and affured the firft Coxcomb=he met, ** That Shuter’ was‘run mad, and 
_ that he had entered into partnerfhip with the ‘Bithop of “‘Tottenham- 
66 Coart.”’. . Ny !' 

* ‘This anecdote, the truth of which we have other authonties for, is 
here related, Mr. Wignel fays, ‘to obviate the opinion of thofe who may 
attribute Mr. Shuter’s attachment to Mr. Whitefield, to views of gain ; 
to fome fimale connections; or to adefign of diverting the Town at 
that reverend Gentleian’s expence, 


‘Ait. 4. Woman. An Epiftle to C. Churchill, on his intended Pub- 


N-~dicmtioh, entitled, Woman: A Satire. By A, B, C. 4to. 


ys. Wailiiams. 


Mr, Churchill having fome time ago intimated a defign of. writing a 
fatire, entitled as-above, taking :it. for granted, that his intention muit 
have been to fatirize the fair fex, the prefent Writer interpofes in ther 
behalf; pointing out other obje&is which, he conceives, more juflly 
cenfurable. 

: The field is free: yes, Churchill, draw the pen; 
Drain Satire’s quiver on the fons of men: 
Vice in all ranks let ridicule await, 
_4 Players, Plaufbles, and Minifters of State : 
, yo Bat fpare.their daughters, nor the random dart 
veety yooduatunch at the foftnefs of a Lady’s heart. 


«1 We know not how far,the Ladies may think themfelves obliged to 
this their Advocate, or what effect his apology for them may have on 
the rugged difpofition of the Satirift: if, indeed, the latter had any 
real intention to be-fevere on them at all; which, by the way, is not 
very certain, Jt was natural, however, for our Author, who is evident- 
ly'a very juvenile Writer, to embrace fuch an opportunity. of retom- 
mending himfeif to the fex, ‘by. endeavouring to ward off ‘the ftroke of 
fo formidable a hand. The merit of the delign may poflibly prevail, 
alfo, with bisfair Readers, to make them overlook the defe&s in its 
execution: as Critics, however, we muit tell him, he hath paid no 
compliment to their taite, by the many unpolifhed and difcordant lines 
which he hath permitved to difgrace his pertormance. K hye 


Art. 5. A Dularation, by anold Plebeian: 4to. 3d. Kent. 


The: squat of friends has been affigned in excufe for the, publication 
of many a worthlefs produétion ; it is now urged /by this ald. Plebeian 
as his fole inducement for laying befpre the public .thele, his privare 
thoachts: but they’ ‘were not really hi, friends, who. advifed. this 
honeft maa.to'expofe himfelf in print. We hope, ,however, that thofe 
who are difpofed ‘to laugh at hin for his bad writing, will pardon ‘him 
for the fake of his principles, for which we have the utmoft reverence, 
although- wey appear to the.greateft difadvantage,’ cloathed im fuch mi- 
{erable vorfe, as this truly plebeian Writer has manufactured. ... His de- 
fign is, © recommend civil and religious Liberty; to decry all King- 


<& 
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craft, ; Pricft-craft, and. i tion whatever; to.carb the.excefles of in- 
‘ordinate zeal; and to cultivate the great principle. Cwaaitx, Among 
the various denominations that have obtained in the Chriftian world. 
The following fpecimen will fhew in what manner this laudable defign 
is executed : : 
. When Coortiers and .Priefts: by intereft-are’ fway"d, 

They join:in foul. play, being bothof ‘a trade : 

The tyranny:of Princes had never exited, 

If thete abus’d funétions had-not' with’ them’ been ifted. 


Whatever the Reader may think of the above lines, we can aflare 
him, they ‘dre fome of the’ beft in the pamphlet. 


Art. 6. Redondo; or the State Fugglers. Ganto I. 8vo. 16. 


Nicoll. 


A.droll: Mortal has here attacked Mr. Pitt, th "Hludibrattics. The 
amode is new, ‘but the matter, as far-as‘we can ‘fndge from the Contents 
of this firft Canto, is pretty much the*old“ftory over‘dgaih. Bat the 
Author’s plan, is, perhaps, more extenfive than may be apparent from 
the fpecimen now :publithed. .Rodondo «{Mr. P?] is net ‘the only'perfon 
here fatirized. Several other:characters ate »introduced, as friesds to 
Mr. P. :or.as{foesito, Lord Be-e. ) Mrs Wilkes, and (Mr. Churchill, tthe 
fuppofed Writers of the paper called Ihe North Briton, are handfomely 
chattifed in their own way: the latter, efpecially, is°méuled with as 
much feverity as he himéelf has matiled the Scots. “We-do not'think it 
proper to retail perfonal abufe-in our Review, and theréfore thall give no 
extracts from this humourous:piece of {currility. : 





Rerictous end CoNTROVERSIAL. 


Art.:7...4 new, plain, and fcriptural Account .of the Nature and 
Ends of the Fitly Eucharift, deduced from :feveral important Pafs 
fages in the Old and New Téftaments. By Samuel Hardy, Cu- 
rate of St. Clements in Ipfwich, Suffolk, 12mo. 1s. Lawl 


__If the famous propofition advanced -by the Pate pious Dr, James 
Fofter ‘be true, that where Myftery becins, Relizion ends,—then is Mr, 
Samuef Hardy a very irreligious Writer; for he is a moft zealous ftickler 
for thofe myftical notions of the facrament whieh have been fo juftly ex- 
ploded. by feveral eminent and judicious modern Writers. The worthy 
Bithop Hoadly's Plain Account, he ftiles an infamous books and gives 
bis own tract'asa full and complete anfwerito it. He bikewif falls foul 
on the Bifhop of Glocefter, for having joimedshis :forces with | thofe of 
the Bifhop of Winchefter; and really we thiek ‘Mr.. Hardy's zeal: heads 
him rather too near the borders of fcurrility. He may, however, ix bis 
way; be a very piows and well-meating man; and by his éarneft manner 
of treating -his fabje&t, -we are inclined to believe, that ‘his zeal for 
what-he apprehends‘to be the truth, is only blameatle ‘in its'exce& ; and 
may |he founded in a laudable defire to approve hiniflf a diligent and 
faithful labourer in diis mafter’s Vineyard. 


Arw8, 4 Letter, from aClergyman to one of ‘bis Parifbicners, ‘wills 


was 
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- was inclined toturn Methodift. With an dppendix concerning the 
>.” Means of Converfion and imputed Righteoufnefs. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Hinxman. 


This judicious and fenfible letter is figned Richard Hardy, who 
appears to bear.a very different character, asa divine, from Mr. Samuel 
Hardy, who wrote the tract on the Eucharifi. He is a modeft, decent, 
and candid Writer, Hey ftrittly examines and compares the feveral 
methodiftical dogtrines. with thofe fcriptures from whence they pretend 
to have drawn them; and fhews how egregioufly the Me:hodiits have 
mifunderftood and mifreprefented them. His defign is not to enter into 
all the numberilefs abfurdities of modern enthuiialts; but, in a fhort, 
clear, and candjd mayner, to convince them that they err, not knowing 
the Scriptures ;—to which they fo often and fo confidently appeal.—We 
think this treatife might do much good, if it could be effeétually ree 
commended ta:the,attentive perufal of all who are in danger of being 


feduced by thofe.enthufiaftic preachers now fo abundantly difperfed 


through moft.of the Britifh dominjons, 


Art. 9. AColleéion of Latin Sermons.. By John Burton, D. D. 
_ Fellow .of Eton College. (With other Pieces) relative to 
the Minifterial Office. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bound. Fletcher, 


We have here, colleéted in one volume, feveral pieces publifhed at 
different..times,..under the following titles: Hophni et Phinees, five im- 
pietas Jacerdotum publice impictatis caufa—A Di/courfé made. by the Right 
An Dr. Sorat, Lord Bifbop of Rochefter, to the clergy of his Diocefe, at 


| bis vifitation in the year 1695—Heli: five exemplum mazifiratus intem- 


pefiva lenitate pegcantis—Samuel triplici nomine laudatus, Propheta, Papuli 
Yraelitici Fudex, ScholarumPropheticarum Re&tor—De fundamentalibus dif- 
Jertatio thealogica--De praxeos theologica abuftbu:-——Sacerdos Paracialis Ruj- 
ticas,— Of the merit of the collection; we need fay nothing, having already 
given our.fentiments of the feveral pieces contained in it, excepting that 
entitled---De praxcos theologicee abufibus---which is ufefal and judicious; 
and Dr. Sprat’s difcourfe, which is an excellent one, and contains more 
good fenfe, and pertinent reflections, than are to be met with in many 
volumes, upon the fubjeét. R 


PoLi £.1.C Ab. ) 


Art.‘10. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, on 

» the Preliminaries of Peace. From neither a noble Lord; a 
candid Member of Parliament; an impartial ‘Briton, but, 
an, Englifhman. 8yo. 1s. Nicoll, ~ 


* "This Letter-writer‘need not have taken the trouble to tell us, he was 
neither a Lord, nor a Member of Parliament ; we will venture to fay, 
there is no gone member, either of the upper or lower houfe; who can be 
tat once fo illiterate and void of common fenfe as this contemptible ftrib- 
bler. “An Englithman! for fhame!—A driver of black cattle from Scot- 
land eget ore of fuch Engliffi, and fuch nonfenfe; as are to be 

und JD Ct.” . ; 2 " ; | 
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Art. 11. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, a Comedy: > Written b 
- Shakefpeare. With Additions and Alterations, as itis‘ per- 


formed at the Theatre- Royal in Drury - Lane. ‘8yo. ‘Is. : 


Tonfon. , 


Although this Comedy is generally reckoned as’ one ofShakefpeare's 
worft Performances, and even by many thought fo meanly’of;’ as'to'be 
deemed the Work of fome inferior hand, in which Shakefpeare bore but 
a very {mali Part; yet hath it been fo much more* favourably regarded 
by the prefent Editor, as to be thought worth all the pains he hath takén 
to improve it. He obferves, in his previous advertifementy "that §¢ it'is 
the general opinion, that this comedy abounds with wéeds;"" but he 
-thinks no one who perufes it with Attention, will deny, \** that it is 
adorned with feveral poetical Flowers, fuch as the hand of a Shakefpeate 
alone could fraife.!’—She rankeft of the weeds he has endeavoured*to 
Temove, and we think with a careful and ‘kilful hand.—Another pute 
of his defign was ‘‘ to give a greater uniformity to the fcenery; “and ™ 
connection and confiftency to the'fable, which in many places is 
wanted :”” wherein we apprehend our Editor hath not been unfuccefsful, 
He has alfo igferted two additional fcenes in the Jaft a&, of: a humarods 
caft, andwhich, in our Opinion, are not inferior to any other parts, of 
the fame kind, in the original. }insxatee: ae 


Art. 12. The Britifb Grammar: Or an Effay in four Parts, to- 
' wards fpeaking and writing the Englifh Language grammatically, 
and inditing elegantly. For the Ufe of the Schools of Great Bri- 
tain and Iréland, and of private young Gentlemen and “ladies 
12mo. 3s, Millar. - — - ahi han a eae 


It has been long conceived, that the beft way to acquire a grammatical 
knowlege of modern languages is, by firft ftadying thofe of the Ancients; 
whofe writings are confefledly the models of elegance and beauty of 
ftyle. Our Britith Grammarian, however, is of a different opinion, 
and thinks nothing Of this kind is now to be learned from’ the 
“* Will the gréateft mafterfhip,” fays he, ** in Greek or Latin, or tranf- 
lating thefe Tania into th, avail for the Purpofe of acquirin 
an elegant Englifh ftile? “No—we know juft the reverfe from woe 
Experience! And as Mr. Locke and the Speétator obferve, men who 
have threfhed hard at Greek and Latin for ten or eleven Years gogether, 
are very. often deficient in their own language. That the Skill 
in, or tranflating from the Greek and Latin, will not, cannot, procure 
an elegant Englifh ftyle, appears’ to be indifputable even from the fol- 
lowing reafon, viz. That the learned fucceffively roaming over all the 
beauties of thefe ornate languages, have in ‘courfe ranfacked all their 
{weets, and culled all the moft expreffive and lively Flowers which now 
fo beautifully clothe the ftyle of our beft Writers, adorn the Britith 
oratory, or embellifh the moft pompous and ravifhing ftrains of 2 Mans- 
ficld’s eloquence!” After this flourifhing {pecimen of our Author's 
own ftile, we conceive the Reader will not prefume. to call in queftion 
the propriety of thofe means he prefcribes Sr acquiring a fimilar ele- 
gence. Away, then, ye Tyros! with Demofthenes, Cicero, and oF 
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reft, of -your claffical trumpery, “and apply youtfelves in¢dntinently to 
the Britifh Grammar, Raillery.apart, however, though we do not think 
thete “is fo little to be acquired by ftudying the dead languages as.our 
Aathor would infinuate, we conceive there could not be a more accept- 
able fervice done to the caufe of Britifh literature, than by the publica- 
tion ‘of :a methodical: and reentry ag ‘It is never- 
‘thelefs to be doubted, ‘whether any Perfon hath as ‘yet engaged in 
foch a Defign, with Refolution'and Abilities equal :to ‘the tafk. ‘As to 
‘the Author'of the iprefent work, it muft-be conteffed he hathilaid down 
fa nuntber -of very jaft rules and obfervations relative to fpeaking and 
writing the -Englith language grammatically. ‘hey are intermixed, 
diowever, with. fo many that are erroneous ‘or impertinent, and are ren- 
deted fo perplexed and confufed by the Author’s method, or rather warit 
of method; in atranging them, that we can by no means think this 
‘Performance likely to anfwer the end ‘defired. At the fame ‘time we 
shold it'necéflary to give fuch young perfons, provincials and foreigners, 
as may confult this Grammar, :a particular caution againft placing. too 
‘thtich dependence on our Author's rules for pronunciation; by a fervile 
attention to which, they would only acquire a mixt dialect of vulgar 
Englifh and ‘broad Scotch. K-~n-k 


Art. I 3. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiflory. Vol. XXXV IIL 


Vide Accounts in our laft. 


Having compleated ‘their hiftory of the three other Quarters of. the 
globe, our induftrious Compifers-are, at length, arrived atAmerica: a 
de extended field, but not fruitful of hiftoric materials. All we know of 
the “few ‘world, ‘is its recent conqiiéft and fettlement by the Europeans ; 
fo that of courfe the annals of America could only fall ‘undér ‘the’title 
Of Modern Hiftory,—although ‘carried up to the highef antiquity of 
‘which-we‘can pofibly attain any certain knowlege :, as the fartheft re- 
trofpest will neceffarily be confined within the limits of the. three 
aft ‘centuries. : oe ; rar 
Our Authors have, indéed, in, the prefent volume, given a brief 
‘etch of what they term the Ancient Hiltory of Mexico ;. butit is all of 
ry litde credit, being drawn 


ons of the Mexican ndians ; 
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0 int have given in the prefent volume,. an account,of the 
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under the gallant Cortez, the afpiring’atd-avaricious Pizarro, and,other 
famous ‘commanders of that ambitious, |r APACIQUs,, 28 RUF, NESS 
whofe treathety aid inhiimanity to ‘the innocent and_unhappydodiauty 
will bean ‘etérnal’ montiment’ Of infamy to the \Chrillan .name.aad . 
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Art. 14. Fohn Engh" Tcl through, Scotland ; containing on 
entertaining Account of the Manners and Cuftoms of the Inbabi+ 
. tants, &ce Syo. 41s. 64;.' Morgan, orl nt 3% ck 


Of all the dull and ftupid trafh which, to our’unavoidable moxtifica- 
tion, hath pafled ‘in review before us, this, furely, is the dulleft;aad.- 
molt ftupid ; as it i$ alfo the filthieft'and meaneit, It is nog merely.ghat, 
the Author (if it’be not an abufe of the term to ufe it on fo unworthy 
an occafion) has falfely afperfed a whole.nation, fince .muchhetter; 
Writers have fallen into this low‘and illiberal conduct, and rendered.the 

ractice' as‘common as it is fénfelefS;° it is not his telli the.moft im 

robable and impudent ties, for they can only refleét feandal on the.liar 
1 felf ;—it ‘is ot any confideration of this fort that ought fo much 
to. provoke the candid Readet’s refentment,. as that fuch vile ribaldry 
fhould pats through the ‘prefs.—We hope, however, .that no Englifh- 
man can be charged with offering fo bare-faced.an, affront to. the 
Public: and, indeed, from fome expreflions in his trumpery,, we gre led 
to conclude this fhamelefs feribbler a native of fome’ other foil. “Certain 
it-is he can be a credit to none, 

Such infringers of public decorum, put us im mind of an.impudent 
fellow, who, fome years ago, made it his practice, many fammer even- 
ings together, to polt himfelf.in. one of the public fquares at the welt - 
end of the town; where, letting down hisbreeches, he expofed, .in fall 
view of the oppofite houfes, where the ladies very. frequently.appeared 
at the windows, a fight which could not fail to attract their . notice. 
The ladies, however, foon found a knight who undertook to encounter . 
this monfter } and who luckily aiming a fowling-piece at the hideous 
object, fent him-hobbling to.a furgeon, who made him pay handfomely 
for the trouble of extracting the {mall-fhot. » ety 

As to the prefent dirty offender, we think-it would be very proper,to _ 
have him well-wafhed in a horfe-pond. 

Mr. Birt’s travels * into Scotland were feverely fatirical upon\ that 
country, and he may poffibly have made fome things worfe than, he 
fougd them 3.; yet, as he wrote like.a gentleman, we have known even 
fomt North. Britons who could readily forgive him his fatire, for the fake 
of his g00d-humdured remarks, and fenfible obfervations.. 


OT Fr as ae 
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* See Review, vol, XI. p. 342. 
re 


Art. 15. An ‘Effay’on Octonomy. ~The Fourth Edition. By Ed- 
: ward. Watkinfon, M.D, Reétér of, Little Chart in Kent. 
Svo. 6d. Rachardfon.. | 


Having alrcady two or three times mentioned thislittlemfefybtraét, the: 
former Editions of which were. printed at the-A dthor’s expence,. withthe! 
Ne yiew.of difitibuting. them among -his friendsswefiad curfelves, for, 
! that 
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that very reafon, in fome meafure cb/iged to acquaint our Readers, that 
it is now re-printed, with fome additions, and will for the future be /o/d 


at the Pricé, ‘and by the Bookfeller, above-mentioned. We are very 
glad to find the fubjeé {0 much attended to. 


Art: 16. Memoits of the Chevalier Pierrepont. 2 Vols: 12mo. 
4s. few’d, Dodfley. 


A taftelefs and infipid performance, deftitute of aétion, paffion, and 
character. It may, neverthelefs, go down with your curd-and-whey 
gentlefolks, (as acertain writer Cajls a certain fet of readers) or with 
thofe who, in our Author’s own words, may be able to make a good re- 


paft on an indifferent Olla Podrida. K-nh-k 


Art. 17. The Statutes at Large, from Magna Charta to the End 
cf the Eleventh Parliament of Great Britain, Anno 1761. 
Carefully collated and revifed, with References, a of eith and 
anew and accurate Index to the whole. By Danby Pickerings 
of Gray’s-Inn, Efq; Reader of the Law Ledture to that ho- 
nourable Society. 8vo. 6s. Cambridge printed, for Ba- 
thurft in London. ‘ 


The learned Editor of this work, thinking it expedient to defer the 
publication of his preface till the whole be compleated, it is not in our 
power to gather, from the prefent volume, what improvements may be 
intended in this o€tavo edition; we mutt therefore defer any farther 
account of it tll the publication be finifhed. — Keneg 


Art..18. The Humourifi, 12m0. 3s. Coote. 


Confifts of Effays in profe and verfe, not entirely deftitute of wit and 
humour; but fo ill-written, and fo profufely interlarded with common- 
place reflections, trite ftories, and low jeits, that they will afford but 
very little entertainment, and will frequently give great difgutt, to a 
reader of tafte and difcernment. ‘Thefe Effays are dedicated *‘ To the 
moft high, mighty, puiffant, omnifcient, cognofcitive, and illuftrious 
Deciders of common fenfe, the Reviewers, of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” An excellent ftroke of humour, doubtlefs! for which we give 
the Author duc credit, valeat quantum valere poie/t. Ken 


Art. 19. Propofals for enriching the Principality of Wales: Humbly 
fubmitted to the Confideration of his Countrymen, by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Glocéfter printed for the Au- 
thor, and fold by Dodfley and Millar in London. 


A-fenfible and judicious pamphlet, apparently written with the moft 
benevolent and public-fpirited view, viz. that of enriching the prin- 
cipality of Wales by agriculture and commerce. To this end, the Au- 
thor recommends a method for improving the eftates of that country,. 
for a plenteous increafe of the neceffaries of life, and of readering that: 
part of our ifland rich-and populous, As thefe are not the reveries of a 

; vifionary 
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vifionary projector; bat the practicable fcheme of a fhrewd and obferv~: 


ing patriot, it is with pleafure we embrace the opportunity. of . res" 
commending the ferious perwfal and confideration, of -this. pamphlet, so. 


every perfon, who may be concerned in the. benefits it points out; a 
{ingle publication of this kind promifing to be of more real public uti- 
lity, than a hundred of thofe literary or political fquibs, that engage 
the attention, or’! inflame the paffions of the indolent, without having 

tendency to the fervice of niankind. | Sst 
any tendency K-n-* 


Art. 20. 4 Poffcriptte Dr. Smith’s Harmonies, upon the change» 


able Harpfichord: which, being fupplied with all the ufeful flat. 


and fharp Sounds, and tuned in the bef? Manner, is made.as har 


monious as poffible; and yet the Execution of Mufick upon this per=: 


fect infirument 1s the fame as upon the common Harpfichord. 
8vo. 6d. Dod. 


This little pamphlet contains an account of an excellent improvement 
in the conftru¢tion of the harpfichord ; we cannot enter into a particular 
defcription of it, however, for want of the plate by which it is illu 


trated. | Ken-k 


Art. 21. The Naval Repofitory: Or young Seaman’s beft InftruGfor. 
Containing a moft accurate Defcription of a Ship of War; with 


every Word of Art made ufe of in a maritime Employ.—The Duty: 
of every Officer on board.—The Confiruciion of a Ship of Wars: 


from the laying of ther Kee! to the Launch.—A Defcription pA the 
Mafts, Yards, Rigging, c.—Ceremonies ufed on board a King’# 
Ship, in entertaining a Prince or Grandee.—Of Anchors, Cables, 
&c+-Of ordering Fleets in chacing, engaging, boarding, and 
Striking. —An approved Method to make Salt Water frefh.—The 
Diftances between the feveral Ports in England, Wales, and 
France.—A compleat Lift of his Majejty’s Navy, with their feve- 
ral Commanders, and Number of Guns and Men they carry.—The 
Pay of every Officer and Seaman. With Variety of Anecdotes re- 
lative to the fame. By an Officer in the Navy. 8vo. 1s. 6d) 
Wilfon and Fell. 


Although this publication may not be altogether without its ule, as 
a vocabulary to confult occafionally, we conceive a young feaman wilk 
Jearn more from one voyage, than he will recolle&t after repeated peru- 
fals of this pamphlet. That our naval Officer may have given a very 
juft explanation of the feveral fea-terms he hath here enumerated 
we do not difpute ; we muft have better authority or better arguments, 
however, before we can fubfcribe to every thing he affirms concerning 
the-conftrution, management, and failing of fhips.. To mention a par- 
ticular inftance, he tells us, that ‘‘ the loofer a fhip is, the better way. 
fhe will make through the water; which is fimilar, fays he, with a maw 
paving too ftrait a waiftcoat, and cannot make his way fo faft.as though 

e.was loofely ajtired, having no room to work or exert itfeli.’ Is not 


this an.excellent illuftration? We donot take upon us, neverthelefs, to 
te contravere 
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contravert the faét, though we think- it, at beft, highly problematical. 
This Officer’s lifts; alfo, are-not fo compleat as one might expec from 
a gentleman inthe fervice, if indeed that-be the cafe'of this compiler, 


. _Rennwk 
Art. 23, Fingal reclaimed. 8yo 64: Hinxman. 


The. defign.of this little pamphlet-is, to prove that the poem, entit~ 
led Fingal,-is of Irifh, and not of:Scotith® original, as hath been pre- 
tended by-the Editor*. Among other plaufible pretences, in fupport 
of his argument, he obferves, that. neither Hero nor Bard, through- 
out. the whole poem, .ever.. mentions: the name. ofScotland,. nor de- 
{cribes it by any peculiar circumftance;. while, on the other hand, 
they, dwell with an-evident pleafure on the feveral names of Ireland. 
To this he adds, that their Miltreffes and Wives were chiefly Irth; and 
that the epifodes of the poem are founded on family anecdotes, on the 
amours of the Irifh: things, fays he, which no man coald’take plea- 
{pre in relating, or be even fuppofed to know, who was not a native. 
He throws out many fhrewd reflections alfo, tending to convince the 
Reader of the truth of his opinion. Nay, he proceeds fo far, as to 
charge the Editor a/mo/t with plagiarifm ; giving examples of feveral 

that bear a very ftriking refemblance, indeed, to fome in Ho- 
mer. He affed&s to think it cruc! alfo, thatthe Tranflator hath declined 
giving the public fome fpecimens of the original, after having fo high- 
y extolled the verfification.of it; putting him in mind of his promife, 
that the public expeét to fee the faid original lodged ‘in fome of our 
public. Libraries. Although this Author may be right in fome of his 
remarks, we can by no-means approve of that illiberal. ftrain-in which 
he. treats Mr. Macpherfon, the ingenious Editor of the Poem in 


queftion. 
* See Review, vol. XXVI. p. 41, 140, 157. K-n-k 
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+++ The pamphlets from E r have been received, and pe- 
rufed with pleafure, on account of their judicious compofition ; altho’ 
the fubject, being of a private and local nature, may feem. to exclude 
them from a place in a Lizerary Review. Befide, in all Controverfies, 
both Parties thould be’ heard ; -but with refpect to the prefent: debate, 
we have only heard one: in fupport of which, indeed, the-Evidence-is 
fo.-very ftreng, thatiwe think it eafy to forefee which way the caufe mutt 
go on.a fair and full:hearing. We with pleafure obferve:too,; that the 

ecorum which obtains among well-bred inen in perfonal altercations, is -by 
no means violated, altho’ the party hath fometimes indulged a vein.of fa~ 
tire, for which he appears to have received fufficient provecation,—Had 
the feveral: pieces which have been publifhed, pro and con, in. this. Dif- 
pute, duly fallen in our way, as they came-out, we:fhould not- have 
over looked them. : So ait 





